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RAWLPLUG 


PRODUCTS 


Rawlplug OUTFITS 


For safe, quick and neat fixings the 
RAWLPLUG method is still the best 
and the cheapest. Anything from a soap 
dish to a shelf can be securely and per- 
manently fixed in brick, concrete, tiles, =2™ 
stone or plaster, etc., with RAWL- 2 / 
PLUGS. Every RAWLPLUG Outfit = : 
contains the full equipment necessary 
for fixing ordinary articles to any 
material. Recommend—and — sell— 
RAWLPLUG OUTFITS for firm fixings 
and quick profit. Krom 1/9 complete. 


Rawlslug PLASTIC WOOD 


The original plastic wood—and 
still the best. When set, looks 
like wood, works like wood. 
Easily applied, waterproof and 
weatherproof. Can be moulded 
to any shape. In 4 oz. tins at 1/3. 


DUROFIX 


The heat and waterproof adhe- 


sive. 


In glass vials at 1/-. 


THE RAWLPLUG CO. LTD., 
Postal Training 
CS for Success in 
=a WOODWORKING 


In woodworking as in all other trades the good jobs 
go to the tvained men, to those who have studied in their 


spare time. There is no more systematic and authoritative 
instruction in all branches of Woodworking than that offered 
money-earning power in any of the following subjects— 

Carpentry Woodworking Drawing 


by the I.C.S. 
Joinery 
We give special and successful preparation for City and 
Special terms for members of H.M. Forces and discharged 
Schools Ltd., 
CTILS 
Cay 
QA 


Employers accept the I.C.S. Diploma as a proof of 
superior knowledge and skill. It is a money- bringing asset. 
Inform yourself just how the I.C.S. can increase your 
Machine Woodworking 
Staircase Work Saw Mill Management 
Guilds and Ist and 2nd Handicrafts Examinations. 
disabled members of H.M. Armed Forces. 
Lie eveveneeraee secseneessoeseeeoes USE THIS COUPON ooo 
Dept. 22, International Correspondence 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDINGS, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C.2 
(Use PENNY Stamp on UNSEALED Envelope) 
Please send me particulars of your Courses in 


WOODWORKING. I assume no obligation. 
Name ............... cece cece ce aee Age ........ 
Address 
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Quick-drying, transparent 
and makes almost invisible joins. 
Ideal for china, crockery or glass. 


LONDON, S.W.7 


DUROGLUE 


This British glue of tremendous 
strength will effectively repair wood, 
metal, glass, earthenware, bakclite, 
cloth, paper, leather, sports and radio 
goods. Hundreds of broken and 
damaged articles, normally dis- 
carded, can be easily mended with 
DUROGLUE. In 9d. bottles and 

6 oz. jars at 2’- 


Rawlplug ~ | 
IRON CEMENT 


For quick repair to Boilers, 
Pipes, Cooking Utensils, Radia- 
tors and Metal Work in workshop 
and home. Simple to use. The 
cement is in powder form and it is 
only necessary to mix with cold 
water. 1/- per tin. 


Rawiplug FUSE WIRE 


A useful card carrying 3 gauges 
of fuse wire for lighting and power 
—5 amp., 10 amp., and 15 amp. 
Complete cartons containing 6 
dozen cards. 

3d. per card. 


Rawliplug ISAMP POWER 
ALL-PURPOSE OIL ™ , 
For Home, Workshop, Garage or, 


Garden. An all-purpose Oil that! 
Lubricates, Penetrates, Polishes,: 
Cleans, Eases, Prevents and removes. 
Rust. Packed in 1 dozen unitg 
PN I ett BD ache Rd ee A215 per bottle. * 
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MAKE YOUR OWN MODELS 
OF THESE FAMOUS SHIPS 


Blue prints giving full-size diagrams and illustrated instructions for models 
of six famous ships. Every detail is made clear, and cross-sections are given 
in each case. 


CUTTY SARK (3/6) 


GOLDEN HIND (3/6) 
H.M.S. VICTORY (3/6 SANTA MARIA (3/6) 
FLEETWING (3/-) MODEL DESTROYER (3/-) | 


The prices include postage 


Order from— 


EVANS BROTHERS LTD. 
44-46, Clarence Road, St. Albans, Herts. 


FOR BEST RESULTS 
Use Tintex 
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CY, packet makes — (PARKOAK, 
3 G4U OS statu JACOBEAN 


ON Sui EVERYWHERE. TRADE TERMS ON APPLICATION. 
STAR DYES, 245, OXFORD STREET, < 
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ASANTHUS leaf, carving the, 155 
Accumulator charging (Q.B.), 36 
America, historic trees of, 14 
ARCHITECTURAL tradition in furniture, 118 


BAND saw revolutions (Q.B.), 19 

Barrow, garden, 48 

Barrow, garden rubbish, 97 

Basic furniture construction, 145 

Bathroom cabinet, folding, 163 

Bed-head electric fittings, 50 

Beps, Divan: 83 designs, 157 

BEE-HIVE, double walled, 81 

Bee house, caravan (Q.B.), 19 

Bench, circular saw, 8 ins., 176 

Bench, work, for disabled man, 159 

BIRTHDAY OR WEDDING Girts: 12 designs, 
24, 25, 26 

Bits, BRACE: when they give trouble, 164 

Blockboard, 2 

Book rack, 143 

Book trough, 160 

BookKcasE oR DispLay CABINET, William- 
and-Mary, 37 

Bookcase, sectional, 64 

Bookshelf, 2 ft. 6 ins., 169 

Bookshelves, stool, 135 

Boring, draw, 201 

Box, child’s pencil, 9 

Box construction, basic, 14+ 

Box for household tools, 88 

Boxes, sketching, 109 

Boxes, brush, cash, cigarette, cutlery, glove, 
pall, shoe-polishing, stationery, tool, work, 

9 


Boxes, ten useful, 189 

Brace Bits, Hints on sharpening, 164 

Briquette making, 16 

Broom, garden, 48 

Brush box, 189 

Brush tray, hall, 143 

BuREAU, 2 ft. 3 ins., 4 

Bureau, 2 ft. 6 ins., 173 

By the way (short items) 3, 18, 30, 35, 142 
(See also Have you ever?) 


CABIN ET, folding, for bedroom, 163 

Cabinet, neat stationery, 71 

CABINET (or bookcase), display, William- 
and-Mary, 37 

Cabinet, roll shutter for filing (Q.B.), 108 

Cabinet tops, repairing, 168 

Cabinet trolley, 183 

Cabinet, with locker and mirror, for bath- 
room or bedroom, 60 

CABINET, WRITING, 173 

Caddy, tea, 189 

Candlestick, octagonal, 12 

Car, child’s pull (Q.B.), 140 

Caravan bee house (Q.B.), 19 

CARPENTER’S STEEL SQUARE, the, 116 

Carpentry, spring garden, 48 

Cart, child’s (Q.B.), 204 

Carving the acanthus leaf, 155 

Carving: the double-bine, 132 

CARVINGS IN FURNITURE, 170 

Cash box, 189 

CHAIR, CHILD’S TWO-SEATER ROCKING, 17 

Chair, upholstering a hammock (Q.B.), 36 

Chamfer, working a wide, 104 

Chamfering, simple, 193 

Chessboard, making a, 127 

Chessmen, modern home made, 30 

Child’s cart (Q.B.), 204 

Child’s play pen, hexagonal, 184 

Child’s pull car (Q.B.), 140 

Child’s truck track, 43 

Children’s climbing frames, 166 

CHIPS FROM THE CHISEL : 
A room of one’s own, 204 


CHIPS FROM THE CHISEL—vont. 
Craftsman’s opportunity, the, 93 
Help to healing, a, 62 
Home Guard wins, the, 111 
Homes, planning new, 75 
New World, the, 23 
Passing it on, 160 
Should things be made to last ? 42 
Spacious living, 144 
Waste, 177 
Ways of escape, 128 

Chisels, about, 79 

Chisels : why ‘‘ Firmer "’ ? 74 

Christmas presents, boxes, 189 

Cigarette box, 189 

Circular saw bench, 8 ins., 176 

CLIMBING FRAMES FOR CHILDREN, 166 

Clockcase, kitchen, 73 

CoGs, WOODEN, on mill wheels, 18 

Communion rail (Q.B.), 204 

Concrete slabs (Q.B.), 140 

Construction, basic furniture, 145 

Control in handling tools, 146 

Corkscrew, making your own, 84 

Corners, shaped for fielded panel, 192 

Corsican pine, 17 

Countersink bits, sharpening, 164 

Craftsman’s opportunity, the (Chips), 93 

Cupboard fitment, bathroom (Q.B.), 172 

Cupboard, locker and mirror for bathroom or 
bedroom, 60 

Cupboard, shaving, 54 

Cutlery box, 189 

Cutting edges, hollow ground, 186 

Cutting lists: allowances, 187 

Cycle shed, 185 


DIBBER, garden, 48 
Distemper, stripping (Q.B.), 172 
DIVAN BEDS (3 designs), 157 
Divan, folding (Q.B.), 156 
Door, making a ledged and braced shed, 84 
Door-PANELS, PAST AND PRESENT, 148 
Door, repairing glazed, 152 
Dovetailing, useful hints on, 161 
Draughtsmen: how to make them without 
a lathe, 92 
Draw-boring, 201 
Drawers : causes of difficulty in opening, 179 
Drawers, partitioning, 45 
Drawers, repairs to, 66 
Dresser sideboard, 4 ft., 94 
Dressing chests, 196 
DRESSING TABLE, 3 ft. 4 ins., 180 
Dressing tallboy, 61 
Duck house, building a, 68 


‘Dump, a mobile garden, 97 


FAset, artist’s (Q.B.), 108 

Edges, cutting hollow ground, 186 
Electric bed-head fitting, 50 
Electric heater for glue pot, 191 
Engine, toy, 194 
Escape, ways of (Chips), 128 


FEET and legs, repairing, 52, 86 

Fielded panel, with shaped corners, 192 
Filing cabinet, roll shutter Q.B.), 108 
Fires : causes of outbreak, 165 
Firewood logs, articles made from, 12 
Firewood, quick burning and slow burning, 
Firewood : what to collect,-23 
Floor standard lamps, 76 
Food safe, emergency, 78 
Fore plane, the (Q.B.), 88 
Frame construction in furniture, basic, 144 
Frame, photograph (Q.B.), 56 
Frame, picture or mirror, 199 


CONTENTS 


Frame, war memorial plate, 8 

FRAMES, CLIMBING, for children, 166 

FRAMES, GARDEN, 122 

Fretted work in furniture, 170 . 

Furnishing the post-war home, 141, 157, 13v, 
196 


Furniture construction, basic, 146 
FURNITURE, FEATURES IN PAS? 
PRESENT : 
Architectural Tradition, the, 118 
Carvings, Turnings, Frets, Inlays, 17. 
Mouldings, 130 
Panels, 148 
Furniture, home : Should things be made to 
last ? (Chips) 42 
FURNITURE, REPAIRS TO: 
Drawers and bearers, 66 
Glazed doors, 152 
Legs, feet, etc., 52, 86 
Old and new repairs, 34 
Repair plates, use of, 136 
Tops, cabinet and table, 168 


AND 


(GARDEN carpentry, spring, 48 

Garden climbing frames for ‘children, 16¢ 

Garden dump, a mobile, 97 

GARDEN FRAMES, 122 

Garden or seaside shelter, 125 

Gate, rear garden (Q.B.), 124 

Garden steps, 153 

Gauge, the ‘“‘ awkward job,”’ 70 

GAUGES, various kinds of, 44 

GIFTS FOR WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY PRESENTS 
(12 Designs), 24, 25, 26 

Gimlets, about, 75 

Glove box, 189 . 

Glue pot, electric heater for, 191 

Gluing problem, 201 

Gramophone ‘‘ pick-up ”’ ( 83 , 60 

Gramophone record case (Q.B.), 20 

GREENHOUSE, LEAN-TO, 5-light, 4-light, or 
8-light, 98, 99 

Gun, toy tommy, 95 

Gymnasium springboard, 188 


ALL mirror, 153 
HANDICRAFT CENTRE (see 
Light). 
Handles, wooden, 63 
Hands, use of the, in woodwork; 146, 147 
Hardwoods, the world’s reserve of, 69 
Hatch, service (Q.B.), 88 
Have you ever? (Hints), 3. 


Woodwork, 


(See aiso By the 
way) 

Hazel walking sticks, 178 

Heater, electric for glue pot, 191 

Help to healing, a (Chips), 62 

HEN HOUSE, 27 

HIVE, DOUBLE WALLED BEE, 81: 

Hollow ground cutting edges, 186 

Home, furnishing the post-war, 141 

Home Guarp wins, the (Chips), 111 


[NLAYS in furniture, 170 


Jane the dovetailed housing, 1V2, 103 
Joint, the mortise and tenon, 10 

Joint, the scribed, 89 

Joints, lipping, corner, dovetail, etc., 46 


KEIENS, timber seasoning, 101 
Kitchen clockcase, 73 


Kitchen or scullery standing rack, 144 


Kitchen stool, 64 


NOTE.—Letters (Q.B.) after a reference indicate that the item appears on “ Question Box’ page. 
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TEN USEFUL BOXES 


———-.— Tdeal_ Christmas Presents- -———- 


HE: sizes of the various items mav The construction of inese is so obvious — this kind will be left in the white. 
! be adapted to suit the material from the diograms given overleaf that (H) Lady’s Workbox.—-Sides and 
available. no description is necessary. The cut- — enils will be dovetailed and afterwards 
(A) Cash Box.—Dovetail together and ting lists will prove handy in preparing cut across to separate the caddy lid. 
cut across for caddy lid. Bottom is rebated the material. Bottom is rebated in, a m:tred plinth 
in and top glued down and neatly beaded. being added below. The piece is suit- 
Shaped handles are screwed from inside. Stop-chamfer as indicated and soften able for vencering. 
An inner tray could be added. 2 sides: the edges with glasspaper. A box of (Continued on page 191) 


10 ins. by 4} ins. by %in.; 2 ends, 5j ins. 
by 44 ins. by 7% in.; bottom, 9} ins. by 
5 ins. by ~ in.; top, 9# ins. by 5 ins. by 
tin. ; for 2 toes, 10dins. by 1} ins. by $ in. ; 
for 2 handles, 3} ins. by 2} ins. by ¢ in. 
Linings from 4 in. 

(B) Cutlery Box.—2 ends, 9 ins. by 
34.ins. by #in.; 2 sides, 12 ins. by.2 ins. by 
~ in. ; bottom, 12} ins. by 94 ins. by # in. ; 
2 divisions, 12 ins. by 24 ins. by 4 in. 

(C) Tea Caddy.—2 ends, 5} ins. by 
43% ins. by 2 in.; 2 sides, 8 ins. by 4# ins. 
by %in.; top, 8 ins. by 4% ins., by 3 in 
(shaped to section shown); top lining, 
74 ins. by 4} ins. by ¥ in.; bottom, 
72 ins. by 32 ins. by j in.; for 4 toes, 
6 ins. by 1} ins. by j in. 

Sides may be rebated (see X) and glue- 
blocked with a bead. Bottom is rebated in 
(see Z). Note that toes are glued on 
anglewise. 

(D) Hall Brush or Glove Box.— TAI = d 
2 ends, 6 ins. by 44 ins. by % in.; 2 sides, | a 
13 ins. by 44 ins. by 7% in.; Top, 13 ins. by a ‘ill 
6 ins. by 2in.; bottom, 123 ins. by 5 ins. la 
by }in.; 2 feet, 62 ins. by 1} ins. by § in. 

(E) Cigarette Box.—As the box is 
suitable also for playing cards, jewellery, 
etc., sizes may be adapted as required. On 
the scale diagram thicknesses are indicated 
for a box up to, say, 8 ins. by 5 ins. by 
from 2} ins. to 5 ins. high. Thicknesses 
may be slightly reduced for the smaller 
sizes. 

(F) Nail Box.—2 sides, 13 ins. by 2} ins. 
by 4in.; 2 ends, 10 ins. by 23 ins. by $in; 
mid partition, 13 ins. by 4} ins. by § in. 
(Note shaping and hand hole). Cross 
divisions as required will be about 43 ins. 
by 24 ins. by ~ in. Bottom, 14 ins. by 
1l ins. by 4 in. Corners will be through- 
dovetailed and then mid-partition housed to 
ends. Cross divisions must also be housed, 
and the bottom is screwed on. It is im- 
portant to screw the mid-partition from 
below. 

(G) Box (Kitchen) for Household 
Tools.—Bottom, 19 ins. by llins. by $ in. ; 


2 ends, 104 ins. ee aby hin: gn. ; 2 TEN ATTRACTIVE BOXES WHICH CAN BE MADE FROM ODDMENTS 
sides, 18 ins., by 4g ins. by gin. , division, (A) Cash Box, 10 in. by 5} in. by 44 in. (B) Cutlery Box, 12 in. by 9 i i 
18 ins. by 5 ins., by 3 in. Handle bar by 43 in by 6 in. (D) Glove or Brush Box 13 in by 6 in. (E) Box for Cigarettecor Garde, 
(hardwood), 18 ins. by l}ins. by fin. Shape 54 in. by 4 in. by 3 in. , (F) Nail Box, I3 in. by 10 in. _(G) Box for Household Tools, 18 in. 
the ends as shown. The handle bar is by in by 104 in by 1S tre highe tk} Senin by 9 in. 5 jn: (J) Shoe-Polishing Box Stool, 
° . ° ° ne x i i H H 
through tenoned and wedged to ends. Scale Diagrams and Details are given on next page, in. By TV in. high 
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ELEVATIONS WITH SIZES AND CONSTRUCTION DETAILS 


IF LIDS WANTED : 
“IT THUS FINGER 
HOLE 


+ 4 


P< $$$ 


| i Io Be 
ee 


| Scale 


DETAILS OF (F) NAILBOX, (B) CUTLERY BOX, (G) TOOL BOX, 
(E) CIGARETTE BOX 


OR CORNERS . 
py MAY BE REBATE 
i ———— J 


SECTIONAL 
“VIEW 


+ > "4 hs break 
% 1% 


DETAIL OF LID 


Fn mam 
CUT ACROSS 

cy -) = 

i | : 


DOORS OPEN 
OVER ENOS 


DETAILS OF (D) BRUSH BOX, (C) TEA CADDY, 
(K) STATIONERY BOX (H) WORK BOX, (A) CASH BOX 
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DETAILS OF (J) SHOE-POLISHING STOOL, 


ELECTRIC HEATER FOR A GLUE POT 


A reader has sent us a description of an electric heater he has 
made for a glue pot. The construction ts very simple and will 
be of interest to other readers. 


service and form a useful addition to the home work- 

shop can be made cheaply. A 750 watt porcelain 
element of suitable voltage can be readily purchased, and 
this is mounted on a sound wooden block, 83 ins. by 6 ins. by 
14 ins. The top edges of this are chamfered for neatness. 
The element is supported from the block, Fig. 1, by two 
24 in. No. 9 countersunk head wood screws a, which are 
passed through metal tubes 5, 1 in. long, the tubes serving as 
distance pieces. As only two fixing holes are provided on 
the element, Fig. 2, it is necessary to provide two further 
supports. These may comprise two 2 in. No. 9 countersunk 
head wood screws c, Fig.s 1 and 2. A slight space should 


A N electric heater for the glue pot which will give good 


be left under the heads of the screw to allow for the expansion ° 


of the element. The surface of the block below the element is 
covered with an asbestos cooking-mat cut to size. 

For the purpose of wiring up the element and switch, 
vertical holes } in. diameter aré drilled through the block 
opposite the terminals of the element and switch. These holes 
lead to grooves cut in the base and these in turn communicate 
with inclined holes as shown by dotted lines in Fig. 2. 

This arrangement will simplify the threading through of the 
wires. It is advisable to use power flex. As there is consider- 
able heat below the element, it is best to make up two brass 
or copper connecting strips as shown in Fig. 3. The flex is 
soldered into the loop formed in the bottom ‘of each strip. 
These strips will avoid having the rubber insulation in close 
proximity to the element with the resulting scorching of the 
rubber. Further, better contact will be made with the heater 
terminals than if the flex is directly connected to the terminals. 
Connection is made to a lighting or power circuit point by an 
adaptor or plug according to whether the heater is connected 
to a lighting or power circuit. 

As 750 watts is nearly the maximum load for a lighting 
circuit, there is the possibility of the fuses of the circuit 
blowing if lamps and domestic appliances are switched on 
whilst the heater is in circuit. It is preferable to connect the 
heater to a power circuit. As a precaution against fire, the 
heater should be rested on a bracket or shelf well away from 
the bench or any position where there is danger of shavings 


accumulating. 


TEN USEFUL BOXES 
(Continued from page 189) 


Sizes are: 2s des, 15 ins. by 74 ins. 
by 3 in.; 2 ends, 9 ins. by 74 ins. by 
vw in.; bottom, 14? ins. by 8# ins. 
by } in.; top, 142 ins. by 8$ ins. 
by %in.; linings from 4 in. stuff; 2 
piinth lengths, 142 ins. by 14 ins. by 4 
in.; 2dtto, 8? ins. by 14ins. Handles 
about 4 ins. long can be worked from ¢ 
in. stuff.. Preferably they should be 
tenoned to ends. Ifa tray is added, this 
may be about 74 ins. by 7 ins. by 1} ins. 
and 134 ins. deep. Sides may be ¥% in. 
and bottom and divis.ons 4} in. 

(J) Lox Stool for Shoe- Polishing. 
—2 ends (a) 15 ins. by 104 ins. by ? in. ; 
2 sides (b), 144 ins. bv’5 ins. by # in. ; 
bottom (c), 143 ins. by 10 ins. bv 3 in. ; 
division (d), 144 ins. by 5 ins. by 4 in.; 
top (e), 15 ins. by 54 ins. by ?in.; top 
strips (f), 144 ins. by 2 ins. by ? in. ; 
2 lids (g), 132 ins. by 54 ins. by ¢$ in. 

(K) Stationery Box or Cabinet.— 
2 ends, 10} ins. by 7? ins. by 4% in.; 
back, 13 ins. by 104 ins. by ¥ in.; 
bottom, 12? ins. by 74 ins. by + in. ; 
Top well front, 124 ins. by 24 ins. by 
qr in.; three for well bottom and 2 


(404) 


‘shelves, 12% ins. by 74 ins. by } in.; 


2 divisions, 74 ins. by 24 ins. by } in.; 
lid, 13 ins. by 84 ins. by %in.; 2 doors, 
10} ins. by 64 ins. by % in.; 2 plinth 
str.ps, 132 ins. by 14 ins. by ¢% in.; 
2 ditto, S# ins. by ]dins. by gin. (399) 


Avoid if you can using a plane on a 
surface which has been glasspapered. 
The latter process inevitably leaves fine 
granules of glass in the pores of the 
wood, and these soon take off the edge 
of the cutter. 


FIELDED PANEL 

(Continued from page 192) 
gauge line. The direction of the cut must 
be in accordance with the grain and must 
be var.ed to avoid splintering. In the 
concave portion of the curve it may be 
an advantage to use a flat gouge, work- 
ing this outwards from the centre ot the 
panel, though it cannot be started right 
up against the corner of the rebate. 
Remove small chips, and work away 
until the chamfer is nearly down to 
depth. You can tell when it is right 
because the mitres form clearly defined 
lines. 
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SIDE ELEVATION AND PLAN TO SCALE, 
Detail of the copper connecting strip at Fig. 3. 


The external mitres_ will resolve 
themselves automatically as the waste is 
removed. They should run exactly from 
corner to corner without kinks. It is 
rather more difficult to form the internal 
mitres, and the best plan is to make a 
vertical cut with the chisel right along 
the mitre, marking the position with 
pencil and straight-edge. Do not cut in 
unnecessarily deep—just enough to 
enable the chips to come away clearly as 
the waste is removed. This final stage is 
shown in Fig. 6. 

Even with the most careful chiselling 
a certain lumpiness is inevitable, and a 
fine file should now be worked around 
the chamfer to smooth out inpertections. 
In parts a flat file is used, and a half- 
round file for the concave portions. 
Take special care with the mitres, using 
a file with a safe edge, and working it 
along the line of the mitre. 

A scraper now follows to take out file 
marks, and finally glasspaper wrapped 
round a suitably shaped rubber is used. 
Several rubbers of various shapes may 
be needed. Finish off with a fine grade 
of paper, again taking the utmost care 
not to overrun the mitres. (380) 
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FIG. 1. ATTRACTIVE PANEL DESIGN. 


in a fielded panel the edges are worked with 
a chamfered rebate. The shaped corners are 
dealt with in this article. 


-N a _ professional workshop’ the 
[ cranierea rebate of the curved 
corners would be partly machined by 
the spindle moulder and the internal 


corners completed by the wood carver. 
If care is taken, however, the work can 


———— 


———— 
————— 
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INTERNAL 
MITRE 
CUT 

DOWN 


EASED AWAY 


FIG. 6 WITH CHISEL 


e —---—— A IRICKY PIECE OF WORK 


a ® 


MAKING A FIELDED PANEL 
WITH SHAPED CORNERS 


A reader is making an oak wardrobe with fielded panels in the doors, and those 


at the top are to be shaped as shown in Fig. 1. 


The rebating and chamfering of 


the straight portions ts straightforward enough, but he is in difficulty with the 
shaped corners and asks advice. It is a subject of general interest, and we therefore 
give this article on the procedure. 


be quite well undertaken by anyone who 
has one or two carving gouges. 

Marking out.—This is the first step. ° 
It is assumed that the shape has been 
drawn full size on paper, and that the 
main outer shape of the panel has been 
cut accurately. With gauge and pencil 
mark out the width of the chamfered 
rebate on the face as in F'g. 2, and on 
the edges gauge in the depth of both the 
inner square and the chamfer as in the 
section. Where the gauge cannot reach 
into the inner corners continue the 
gauge lines with marker and straight- 
edge. 

The rebate.—In all hand work of 
this kind the rebate is worked first 
before any chamfering is attempted. 
Fig. 3 shows how this is taken right 
round the straight parts, the rebate 
plane (preferably followed by the 
shoulder plane) being used. Note how it 
runs right through at the corners. 
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STRAIGHT CHAMFERS WORKED FIRST 


STAGES IN WORKING THE SHAPED CORNERS. 


Fig. 2 shows the preliminary marking out. 

Fig. 3. How straight rebates are worked. 

Fig. 4. Cutting rebates at the curved corners. 
Fig. 5. The straight rebates chamfered. 

Fig. 6. Finishing off the curved corner chamfers. 


ES OE OO | 


Now, with gouges to suit the curve, 
cut down a trifle bare of the line as 
shown to the left in Fig. 4. It is then 
just a matter of careful paring with the 
chisel to form the rebate. When practi- 
cally down to the finished depth make 
a second vertical cut right up the line, 
and again pare away the waste. Itisa 
mistake to cut right on the line straight- 
way because the gouge is liable to be 
pressed beyond the line owing to the 
wedge form of the gouge. Generally it is 
an advantage to work across the grain 
when paring as there is less liability for 
the grain to splinter out. 

Chamfering.—The straight parts are 
completed first. They present no diff- 
culty, the rebate plane being used as 
before. This is shown in Fig. 5. Now 
follow the ticklish part. With a keen, 


thin chisel ease away the wood towards 
the edges until it is nearly down to the 


(Continued on page 191) 
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ANGLES AT WHICH CHAMFERS ARE WORKED. 


The 45 deg. chamfer is satisfactory fora thick top as at A, but is 

too small in the thin top B. C is more satisfactory for this. The 

flat chamfers at D and E are also better than an angle of 45 deg. 
for this particular purpose. 


So far as furniture ts concerned the chamfer ts almost entirely decorative in its 


pur pose. 


It can take off the apparent heaviness of a thick top or lighten the 


appearance of stout, square legs. In this sense it ts virtually a simple form of 

moulding, and has the advantage that it can generally be worked with the ordinary 

bench plane. The exception is when the chamfer is stopped at one or both ends, 

though even here the plane can partly be used if the chamfer is of reasonable 
length. 


plane can be obtained, it is seldom 

that the home woodworker bothers 
about it because the ordinary bench 
plane can be used equally well. The only 
real advantage of the special plane is 
that it can be set to work any desired 
depth of chamfer and thus will cease to 
cut when the full depth is reached, so 
ensuring an equal depth throughout. 
Another point is that when many 
chamfers of the same size are required, 
all can be worked without marking out 
once the plane has been set. An article 
on making such a plane appeared in the 
WoopworkER for June, 1942. - 


Probably most chamfers are at 45 deg., 
but there are occasions when it. is 
desirable to vary the angle. Glance at 
Fig. 1. At A is the edge of a thick top, 
and the angle of 45 deg. is satisfactory. 
At B, however, the top is thin, and a 
45 deg. chamfer is necessarily small 
because it cannot be taken too far down. 
It would be much more satisfactory to 
slope it as at C. Here it goes down only 
to the same depth but extends con- 
siderably farther in from the edge at the 
top, so making a wider and more pro- 
nounced chamfer. The same thing 
applies to the panel at D, the chamfer 
extending farther down the face than 
into the thickness. E exemplifies the 
point still more. It is a section through 
a door rail, and it is clear that a chamfer 
at 45 deg. would be very narrow owing 
to the panel groove. By sloping it as 
shown the chamfer can be of good width. 


A LTHOUGH a special chamfering 


A practical point in the marking out 


needs noting. Clearly the chamfer must ° 


be of equal depth throughout, and there 
is a temptation to use the marking 
gauge for marking because this makes a 
line perfectly parallel with the edge. 
This is a mistake because it is impossible 
to remove the mark in the subsequent 
planing because the mark is cut in at 
right angles wherea$ the chamfer is at 
45 deg. or less. This is made clear in 
Fig. 2, in which the marking is shown in 
exaggeration at A, whilst B shows how 
the marks remain after the chamfer is 
worked. The only plan is to use a 
sharply pointed pencil, and mark with 
the finger, or the rule and finger, used 
as a gauge as shown in Fig. 3. 


When practicable, use the panel or 
smoothing plane tor chamfering. It 
helps to keep the chamfer straight. 
When a good depth has been reached 
note whether the angle is correct by 
the distance between the chamfer and 
the two pencil lines. You can then shift 
the plane to one side or the other so that 
the shaving is thicker at one side. The 
spokeshave is needed for curved edges 
and for stopped chamfers, but this is 
hable to dip unevenly into the surface, 
and it should only be used when the 
plane is impracticable. 


In the case of a top to be chamfered 
around all four edges, always deal with 
the end grain first because the grain 
may split out at the ends, and the sub- 
sequent working with the grain will take 
out any such biemishes. You can avoid 
splitting to a large extent, however, by 
working inwards from each end as in 
Fig. 4. Note how the plane is held at a 
slight angle so lessening any liability for 
the grain to tear out. 


A difficulty that sometimes occurs in 
dealing with thin wood is when it is not 
flat in its width. Theoretically it should 
be flat, but we all know that wood is 
liable to warp, and if the plane is used 
as it is the chamfer will be wider at one 
part than at another, as in Fig. 5. The 
only plan is to cramp down the wood on 
to a flat board before working. 

(382) 


It a piece of wood is rounded in its 


length and you want to plane it straight, 
place a piece of veneer or thin wood 
beneath the hollow centre part. Other- 
wise the plane will merely press the 
wood flat and will have no effect in 
straightening it. , 
*k * *K 

When you have a small piece of oak 
work to be waxed you can improve the 
finish by burnishing the surface first. 
Use a piece of bone or other similar 
hard substance and rub vigorously over 
the whole surface. A rounded shape 
must be used for hollows. Avoid 
scratching with sharp edges and corners. 
A quite appreciable shine can be built 
up in this way. It is suitable for really 
hard woods only. 
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FIG. 3. 
Use the rule with the finger held to act asa 


POINTS TO KNOW ABOUT 


PLE CHAMFERING 


B 
FIG. 2, A FAULT TO AVOID. 


Never mark out a chamfer with the gauge 


because the marks cannot be removed. 


PROPER WAY OF MARKING. 


fence. 
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FIG. 4. USING THE PLANE. 


Hold it at a slight angle for end grain, and work 


in from each end. 


FIG. 5. A CURVED BOARD. 


As the plane is flat the resulting chamfer is 


deeper at the ends. 


MAKE YOUR KIDDY THIS e e o 


TOY ENGINE 


HE sizes of the parts given in 
| Fig. 2 are those of the actual 
engine shown in Fig. 1. Although 
arrived at chiefly in accordance with 
what seemed good design, they were to 
an extent influenced by the material 
that happened to be available. -Readers 
can therefore adapt them to suit what- 
ever wood they may have by them. 

One cr two points may be noted at 
the outset. The wheels are cut from 
solid wood and are permanently fixed 
to axles of in. dowel. These revolve in 
holes cut in the main framework, 
bearing pieces being provided to enable 
them to be fitted and removed if 
required. The boiler is built up cooper 
fashion, it having been found that a 
solid one was too heavy. An alternative 
would be to cut discs of wood and bend 
thin plywood around them. 


' Framework.—This consists, of two 
side pieces joined by three cross-pieces 
fitting in notches. The last-named are 
desirable, partly because they give the 
exact position, but chiefly because they 
increase the strength tremendously. 
Glue and nail the whole together, dove- 
tailing the nails to give 
maximum grip. 

The small wheels 
are fitted level with 
the bottom edge, and 
bearing pieces are fit- 
ted to contain them. 
Screw on these pieces 
and bore the holes, in- 
serting the point of the 
bit exactly on the 
joint. Bore in from 
each side, then allow 
the bit to pass through 
to the far side to make 
sure that they are in 
alignment. Mark the 
position of each bear- 
ing so that there is no 
difficulty about replac- 
ing them. 

In the case of the 
driving wheels, these 
are fitted at the top 
as shown in Fig. 2. 
Here again the holes 
are bored level with 
the joint which is § in. 
down from the edge. 
To prevent the wheels from scraping 
against the framework, little pieces of 
fy in. wood are glued and nailed at the 
outside as shown in Fig. 2. Prepare 
each pair in a single piece, cut the hole 
and fix level with the hole in the frame. 
You can then cut along the joint with 
a knife, thus enabling the bearing piece 
to be removed. 


Wheels.—Mark out with compasses, 
and cut with the bow saw, cleaning up 
with the spokeshave. Cut a square at 
the centre of each to take a square 


FIG. I. 


prices are very high. 


Engines of all kinds are always 
popular with boys, but one:on 
which a kiddie can actually 
have a ride has a particular 
appeal. That shown in Fig. 1 
has proved a great success. It is of 
reasonably realistic appearance, 
and has withstood a year of really 
hard wear and tear. One point to 
note is that all sharp edges and 
corners should be rounded over. 


SOMETHING THAT A YOUNGSTER WILL REALLY LIKE. 
it is practically impossible to obtain good toys in the shops, and in any case the 


which will be formed at each axle end 
(Fig. 2). Note that the shoulders cut 
when these squares are made shou!d 
allow generous clearance outside the 
frames. 


To mark the shoulders, wrap a piece 
of thin card around the axle and draw 
a pencil round this. Make four saw 
cuts and ease away the waste with the 
chisel. Pass the wheels over the ends 
and wedge as shown. Note that the 
wedges are at right angles with the 
grain so that there 1s no risk of splitting 
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This engine was made from salvage timber. and is as sound 
to-day after a year of wear as the day it was made. 


FOR CHRISTMAS 


the wood. Candle grease can be used to 
lubricate the bearings, but this should 
not be applied until after the toy has 
been painted. 

Base.—Trim the main board to 
length (exactly equal to the frame) and 
screw it to the latter, Mark the clearance 
for the driving wheels and the slots. 
When fixing the ends, place the nails so 
that they clear the buffer holes. The 
last-named are ? in. in diameter. Nail 
the end pieces to the base only, not the 
frame. 

The saddle consists of two preces of 
3 1n. stuff cut at the top to the curve of 
the boiler, and joined by two pieces of 
js in. wood. Put together, level the 
joints, and fix with a few nails driven in 
askew. Later it is held by a screw 
passing through the base from beneath 
inte the boiler. 

Boiler.—This consists of eight pieces 
put together cooper fashion. The sim- 
plest way is to plane all eight pieces to 
the same width, then bevel all the 
edges to the correct angle (674 deg.), 
using an adjustable bevel. Glue them 
together in sets of two each, let the glue 
set, and put these to- 
gether to form two 
complete halves. Fix 
these together and 
giue up finally. 

Fit in two ends, 
shaping them to an 
octagonal shape to fit 
against the flat sides of 
the pieces. There 
should be a 2 in. hole 
cut in the front end, 
but f.t it first and 
mark the centre so that 
the circle of the boiler 
can be struck out at 
both ends. Plane to 
shape and rub down 
with glasspaper. Fit a 
disc at the front, and 
make a door of two 
pieces glued together 
to form a rebate. Note 
the flat right-hand side 
to enable a hinge to be 
fitted. Any sort of 
knob can be fitted. 

The funnel consists 
of three pieces glued 
together. The lower disc is shaped to 
fit over the boiler, and a hole is bored 
about half-way down the dowel. A 
screw driven down fixes it to the boiler. 


Cab.—Cut the front and bore the 
holes for the windéws. Tse sides are 
shaped and glued and nailed to it. Trim 
the top edges and fix down the top. 

Tender.—This is simply three pieces 
glued and nailed together. The lower 
edges should be glued, and the whole 
cramped down to the base. Nails can 
then be driven upwards through base. 
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| FIG. 3. THE MAIN PARTS WITH THEIR SIZE AND HOW THEY ARE PUT TOGETHER. 
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It will be seen that the wheels are fixed permanently to the axles, the last-named revolving in holes bored centrally between the 


frame and the bearing pieces. 


In this way the wheels can always be removed for repair. Note that whereas the small wheels are 
ficted below the frame, the large driving wheels are near the top. 


__ ee —— 
Fix the boiler with a screw through CUTTING LIST Long Wide Thick 
the saddle, and fix the cab to the end ‘ ft. ins. ins. Ins. 
with two screws. Cramp down to the Long Wide Thick 2 Ends _ 4} 4} rs 
base and nail upwards. Doors can be Frame ft.ins. ins. ins. 1 Disc .. 5 5 is 
hinged to the back of the cab to open 2 Pieces 2 9 24 1 Door piece 2 2 3 
inwards. » 34 24 3 1 ,, _ 24 2 ts 
10 Bearings 34 2 3 ] Funnel .. 14 13 dtam. 
Finishing.—Oil paints are the best Wheels 1 Funnel rim 1? 1? $ 
to use, but, if these are a difficulty, 8 Wheels .. 34 34 # 1 Funnel base 1? 1? 3 
poster water colours can be used—-two 2. ,, .. 64+ 64 # Cab 
coats. This can be followed by a coat 5 Axles... 64 3 dowel 2 Sides 8} 66 3 
of oil varnish or shellac varnish. The base . 1 Front 8i 5B g 
latter dries rapidly but is rather more 1 Base .. 2 9 74 # 1 Top 6 7 3 
difficult to work. (403) 2 Ends .. 74,018 $ ‘Tender 
——____—— 4 Buffers .. 14 3 dowel 2 Sides - 11? 553 3 
(Note-—An article on the coopered 2 Saddle pieces 33 6«1¢ 4 IlBack .. - 5A BFR 3 
joint showing exactly how the boiler 2 _,, - 2206 «1g # 2Doors.. 1 6 22 3 
is made was given on page 188, Boiler Allowances have been made in lengths 
October, 1943, WooDWORKER. 8 Pieces... -. | OF 23 # and widths; thicknesses are net. 
SHOOTING BOARD square in its thickness. It may be does not give sufficient correction push 


when it is inaccurate 


When trimming on the shooting board 
the wood may be found to be out of 


caused by either the shooting board or 


the plane being not square. To remedy 
it slip a shaving or piece of thin veneer 
under the wood at one end. If this 
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the veneer inwards. This, of course, has 
the eifect of raising the wood still more, 
so increasing the slope, and bringing the 
wood square. 


mara MN FURNISHING THE PO 


HESE chests are smali yet 
commodious. You can, if you 
wish, omit the top drawer in 

the four-drawer chest, Design A, 
Fig. 1, turning it into a simpie dress- 
ing chest with loose mirror placed 
on top. The cupboard chest, Design 
B, rig. J, is an exceptionally uscful 
piece, and, being higher, will hold a 
little more. The cupboard is useful 
for ladies’ hats if there is nowhere 
else to place them. The principles 
of construction are common to both. 


The use of plywood has been 
eliminated as much as_ possible 
owing to the difficulty there may be 
in obtaining it for some time after 
the present hostilities cease. Wood 
and finish will follow the general 
scheme but, if made as an indepen- 
dent article, the exterior could be 
any hardwood such as Gak or beech 
with a natural finish. Pine, white- 
FIG. | ALTERNATIVE CHESTS FOR THE SMALL POST-WAR HOME wood, obeche, or any soft wood 


Design A (left) has three or four drawers. Design B (right) has cupboard accommodation obtainable could be used for the 
at the top. Both are 30 ins. wide by [8 ins. deep. Heights are 3 ft. 4} ins., and 3 ft. 103 ins. interior. 
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Construction.— Firstly make a 
front frame. Fig. 3 gives the 
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SECTION THROUGH 
DOOR MEETING. 
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FIG. 2. FRONT ELEVATIONS, SECTIONAL END ELEVATION AND PLAN, AND ENLARGED DETAILS 
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ST--WAR HOME --——————-——— 


THE DRESSING CHESTS 


Alternative designs, simple and attractive, are offered to readers interested in these 


post-war furnishing schemes. 


They should prove ideal for the small houses, pre- 


fabricated or otherwise, that we may expect after the war. Previous items in the series 


were - 


September—-the general scheme ; October—the divan bed; and November— 


the dressing table. 
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FIG, 3. CONSTRUCTION OF CARCASE 


general idea, and Fig. 4 the joints. 
The framing is from 2 ins. to 24 ins. 
wide, the uprights being ¢ in. thick and 
the rails about ? in. thick. When the 
stuff has been planed and squared off, 
mark off the shoulders on all the rails 
together, squaring right round the rails 
afterwards. The top and bottom rails 
(D) are lap-dovetailed to the pilasters 
(C) while the intermediate rails (E) are 
stub-tenoned. The intermediate rails 
are also grooved at the rear for runners 
(H) and dustboards (if any) Fig. 4. 

When gluing up the frame see that it 
does not wind and that it is perfectly 
square. The joints should fit well and 
be hand tight. Subsequent fitting 
depends upon the good work put into 
the front frame if it is to be successful. 
The rest is easy. Test from-corner to 
corner alternately with a rule or*rod as 
well as with the square to ensure abso- 
lute correctness. 

When the frame is made, prepare the 
ends (N) which should finish about 
’ } in. less in thickness than the pilasters 
of the front frame, being tongued or 
dowelled to these, Fig. 3, the outer 

(Continued on page 200) 


CUTTING LISTS 
2 ft. 6 in. Four or Three Drawer 
Chest—Design A. 


Long Wide Thick 

ft.ins. ins. ins. 

4 Legs e 6 1414 
2 Stool rails 2 54 2 t 
2 ~= ditto .. U 65} 2 Z 


FIG, 4. FRONT FRAME JOINT 
Long Wide Thick 
ft.ins. ins. ins. 
C 2 Pilasters 2 92 2 $ 
D 2Frontrails .. 2 54 2 3 
E 3 Drawer rails 2 54 2 2 
F 1 Top back rail 2 52 2 3 
G 1Carcase bottom 2 52 153 3 
H 6 Runners 1 4 1} 2 
J 2 Kickers 1 13 l 3 
K 1 Drawer front 2 4} 64 3 
1 Ditto 2 44 74 3 
1 Ditto 2 44 84 3 
1 Ditto 2 4} 94 $ 
N 2Carcaseends 2 9} 163 2 
P 1Top .. .. 2 5f 18 4 
R 2 Drawer Sides 1 44 64 og 
2 Ditto 1 44 74 6¢ 
2 Ditto 1 43 8t 865 
2 Ditto 1 44 94 
S 1 Drawer back 2 44 5 is 
1 Ditto 2 44 6 iz 
1 Ditto 2 44 ° 7 is 
1 Ditto 2 44 8 i 
T 8 Drawer slips 1 44 14 3 
V 4Drawerbottoms2 3} 164 ¥+ 
W 8 Drawer guides 9 3 t 
Y 1Carcase back 2 9F 293 4 


mt 


Note.—All sizes are net excepting fo 
all drawer fronts and sides on which ¢ in. 
has been allowed in width for fitting 
purposes. 

U could be 6mm. thick plywood. 

W in plywood or } in. thick hardboard 
or matching. ° 
For a Three-Dvawer Chest : 

Make items C, N, and Y 6# ins. 
shorter. Omit 1 of E, 2 of H, 2 of T, 1 
of V, and 2 of W. Also omit K, R, and S. 
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FIG. 5.5 CORNER JOINT OF STOOL 


FIG. 6. DOOR JOINT 


2 ft. 6 in. Cupboard Chest—Design B. 


Long, Wide Thick 

ft.ins. ins. ins. 

4 Legs _ 6 14 13 

2 Stool rails 2 54 2 $ 

2 Ditto 1 54 2 $ 

C 2 Pilasters 3 4 2 t 

ID 2.Frontrails .. 2 5% 2 # 

E 2 Drawer rails 2 54 2 2 

F 1 Topbackrail 2 5? 2 2 

G 1Carcase bottom 2 53% 152 } 

H 4 Runners 1 4 1} a 

J 2 Blocks 1 13 ] a 

1 Drawer front 2 4} 9} 3 

1 Ditto 2 44 104 a 

L 4 Door stiles .. 1 6} 3 3 

M 4 Door rails 112 3 3 

N 2Carcaseends 3 4 163% 7 

P 1 Top .. 2 5€ 18 4 

2 Drawer sides 1 44 94 + 

2 Ditto 1 44 10k 

1 Drawer back 2 4} 8 a 

1 Ditto 2 44 9 i 

T 4 Drawer slips 1] 44 14 g 
U1 Cupboard bot- 

tom .. .. 2 4% 17 % 

1 Dittoshelf 2 42 153% 3 

V 2Drawerbottoms2 3} 164 ¥ 

2 Door panels 1 02 9 + 

1 Door stop 1 6 ] } 

W 4 Drawer guides 9 § + 

2 Shelf rests 1 32 t } 

Y 1Carcase back 3 4 292 + 


Note.—All sizes are net, excepting for 
all drawer fronts and sides. Also L and 
M, on which }¢ in. has been allowed in 
width for fitting purposes. 


IDEAL WINDOW WORK TABLE 


N the lines indicated here 
an exceedingly useful, and at 
the same time neat, table can 
be made in a simple way. The 
over-all size of top, 2 ft. 3 ins. by 

134 ins., is about the smallest 
possible. Two useful lower shelves 
are provided, whilst, if a flower or 
any other object is standing on the 
table, it can easily be pushed to the 
side when access to the well is 
required. 

Two small points about the design 
to be noted are these. Contrary to 
modern practice, the top is allowed 
an overhang of $ in. or 3 in. all 
round, this chiefly to allow for a 
fingerhold when raising the hinged 
well lid. If a flush top is preferred, 
a little recess at the top of the well 
front (G), about 3 ins. long, can be 
pared out for a finger hold. Then, 
secondly, the well front and back 
_are kept flush with the legs, being 

rebated to engage the top and shelf 
rails (D and E). This arrangement 
gives a greater depth of well from 
front to back. 

_CGarcase.—The two ends are 
first completed. Referring to Fig. 4, 
the four legs (A) are got out of stuff 
finishing 1} in. square and marked 
to taper to # in. square at floor, the 
taper starting from the underside 
of lower rails (E). If the worker 
prefers to taper the legs on the two 
inner faces only, the square at floor 
should be % in. All four legs are 
mortised for the tenons or rails. 
Later, when assembling, the corners 
at the lower shelf will be streng- 
thened with angle braces screwed to 


FIG, 2 ELEVATION 


The design given here has been suggested indirectly by 
a lady reader who points out that the average needle- 
work or sewing table is too small for an ordinary- 
window table. The question she raises is whether a 
light table, suitable for the window, could not be 
furnished with a well and tray (or drawer) for the 
accommodation of needlework .sundries. 


FIG. |. ATTRACTIVE AND COMMODIOUS 


Size over top, 27 ins. by 13} ins. Height, 27 ins. The 
needlework well and reel tray make this a really 
useful item. 
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FIG, 3. END SECTION 
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the rails (see detail at Fig. 4). 
Make sure, on trial, that both ends 
exactly correspond. 

Shelf and Well.—The shelf (F) 
finishes flush with the outside faces 
of legs and is cut in at the corners to 
fit. It also has to be cut in about 
4 in. to take the well front and back 
(G). It rests on the four lower rails 
(C and E) and is trimmed to butt 
against the well front and back, 
forming — as it does — the well 
bottom. 

The rails (D and E) are cut in 
} in. so that they are halved to the 
well front and back, these latter 
parts (G) being rebated top and 
bottom to fit. In this way the well 
front and back overlap the rails so 
as to finish flush with the legs. 

The two well sides (H) are cut in 
at top to clear the rails (D and E) 
and may be either tenoned to the 
shelf (F) or simply screwed from 
below. They butt against the well: 
front and back, with lengths of 
fillet or narrow triangular moulding 
glued into the corners. 

Top.—tThis, measuring 27 ims. 
by 134 ins. over-all, is in four parts: 
two (J), fixed, size 134 ins. by 
7% ins.; one (L), also fixed, 12 ins. 
by 1} ins.; and the lid (K), size 
12 ins. wide by 12} ins. front to 
back. In the case of a table made 
in mahogany from the design 
shown, the top was planned on the 
lines indicated in the inset sketch at 
Fig. 3, the lid (K) being clamped 
with 14in. clamps. As all the parts 
were taken from one board, the 

(Continued on page 199) 


SECTION AT 
WELL FRONT 


DETAIL OF CORNER 
AT SHELF 


FIG. 4. CONSTRUCTION 
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IMPOSING... 


PICTURE FRAME 


could also be used for a mirror frame 


on cabinet lines this picture frame 
requires only a small quantity of 
‘timber. Nothing over 1# ins. in width 

41s necessary. The parts are these: 
Long Wide Thick 


A LTHOUGH of fair size and built 


(A) 2 Stiles 2 34 12 ¢ 
(B) Bottom rail . 1 43 1? t 
(C) Toprail . . 1 34 = If rs 
(D) 2 Slabs 1103 1 i 
(E) Base . . . 1 6 1+ 1 

(F) 2Drops .. 3 $ 3 
(G) Pediment... 1 234 1] 3 


Oak is the natural choice, but any 
hardwood (thoroughly seasoned, of 
course) could be stained as desired. A 
frame which hangs on the wall is not 
liable to be rubbed. Whilst a definite 
size has to be given for guidance, it is 
understood that dimensions may be 
modified as requiréd, always provided 
that the proportions are followed as 
closely as possible. 

When Marking Out note two points. 
(1) The stiles (A) taper from 1} ins. at 
base to 1} ins. at top. Thus the width 
over frame at top is one inch narrower 
than at base. (2) The slabs (D) are 
vertical (and consequently parallel) ; 
they thus preserve the square form of 
the frame. 

In getting out the thicknesses, too, 
note the parts that are recessed. In this 
respect the thicknesses given in the 
cutting list should be followed. The slabs 
(D) and the pediment (G) are recessed 
$ in. The plinth (E) ‘s allowed 1 in. 
thick so that it may project $in. beyond 
frame. Below this the little drops (F) 
-are recessed 4in. The enlarged section 
will be a guide to the worker here. 
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D 
ete of potash and French 
wiry polished. 
SCALE 
er If wax is used, no 
filler is needed, be- 


Assembling .—Stiles and rails (A, B, 
C) will be rebated for the glass and 
picture, and mortised and tenoned to- 
gether. Slabs (D) are tapered in width 
so that, when fitted to stiles, the under- 
edges remain vertical. They and the 
pediment (G) may be dowelled and glued. 
The little cappings at top of slabs are 
worked in the solid, being recessed at 
front and side. Base (E) may be dowelled 
or pocket screwed to frame, and the 
drops (F) glued on and panel pinned. 
Clean up the whole thoroughly with 
glasspaper before staining and waxing. 

The picture is fitted in the usual way, 
preferably with a plywood background. 
The lipping of the frame rebate should 
not exceed a full 4 in. If used for a 
mirror the rebate must be blacked as 
otherwise it will be reflected in the 
mirror. * (373) 


IDEAL WINDOW WORK TABLE 
(Continued from page 198) 


grain matching, the effect-was particu- 
larly good. The fixed back strip (L) is 
tongued to the fixed side pieces (J), and 
when the lid is opened it allows clearance 
for the tray. Round off the top edges. 
The fixed side parts of top (J) can be 
held by glue-blocking as indicated in 


Fig. 4. The back strip (L) can have two © 


screws driven in aslant through the top 
rail. 

The lid will require a brass stay (or 
two stays, if preferred) ; a lock may be 
added if desired. 

Tray.—lIf this is added, the over-all 
size will be taken from the completed 
job. It can be put together with } in. 

sides and 4 in. parti- 
tions (see inset at Fig. 
G 2), with a thin ply- 
wood bottom. The 
height of sides should 
not exceed 1? ins. or 
2 ins. At front and 
back the tray will rest 
A on fillets, packing 
strips being added to 
fill the gap between 
rails (D) and the well 
front and back (G) 
Note also that the tray 
must clear the brass 
stays. 


The finish depends 
upon the wood used. 
Oak would look well 
waxed, but mahogany 
would be better dark- 
ened with bichromate 


cause the wax itself 


fills in the grain. 


‘FIG. 2, ELEVATION AND ENLARGED DETAILS OF PARTS. 
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A FRAME OF CHARACTER. 


FIG. I. 


This is suitable for either hanging or standing 
on a mantelshelf. Size as shown is 2 ft. 6 ins. 
by | ft. 6ins. but dimensions may be altered 
to suit the mirror or picture to be framed. 


CUTTING LIST 
Long Wide Thick 


ft.ins. ins. ins. 
(A) 4 Legs. 2 24 14 414 
(B) 2 End rails 1 0O¢ 14 3 
(C) 2 Ditto 1 Of 14 3 
(D) 2 Top rails 2 2 1} 4 
(I) 2 Lower rails yo 2 1} 3 
(F) Bottom . . .2 2 = 123 4 
(G) 2 Well front and 
back . . .1 0 12 § 
(H) 2 Wellsides. . 114 11} 4 
(J) 2Side tops. .1 14 7% 3 
(KY) Taid® scan ng. ce A Og AZ § 
(L) Back top strip . 1 0 1} 3 


* If lid is to be clamped, allow two 
clamps 12 ins. by 1% ins. and panel 
91 ins. by 12 ins. Loose tongues will be 
used. 


Lengths allow for joints.and fitting, 
but are otherwise net. All thicknesses 
are strictly net. As any tray will be 
made to individual requirements, detail 
sizes are not given. The whole may be 
made from a small quantity of fretwood. 


(840) 


CHIPS FROM THE CHISEL 


A ROOM OF ONES OWN 


on the sheer inadequacy of space 
allowed by the Ministry of Health’s 
suggestions for designs for new houses. 
I am glad to see that this point is being 
raised publicly and that Judge Abady, 
speaking recently at the Women 
Citizen’s Association, is reported to have 
accused Whitehall of total inability to 
see that “it is possible for a man and a 
woman to have four or five children and 
require four or five bedrooms.” It isa 
point that cannot be pressed home too 
hard or too often. What is the use of 
security plans to make parenthood less of 
a serious liability and more of the happy, 
natural order of things which it should 
be, when the finding of suitable accom- 
modation is made almost an impossi- 
bility by official planning of not only a 
minimum of rooms but a minimum of 
space to be allotted to those rooms. 
Think of the intolerable conditions that 
could rapidly develop, and how easy it 
would be for slum conditions to re- 
establish themselves. 
2 2 
People need space to live efficiently ; 
they need space to live happily. To every 
girl and boy, to every young man and 
woman, -the coveted ‘‘room of one’s 
”’ should be. possible, not only for 


A FEW months back I commented 


own 
healthy physical development’ but also 
to allow of complete mental develop- 
ment. The opportunities which a 


THE DRESSING CHESTS 
(Continued from page 197) 


faces being flush. You can run a fine 
bead down the joints if you wish. The 
bottom (G) is then cut to length, glued 
and pinned to the rebated ends, Fig. 3. 
or, alternatively, the bottom may be lap- 
dovetailed to the ends. 

The top back rail (F) is also lap- 
dovetailed to the ends at the top, Fig. 3. 
Glue and cramp the front frame to the 
ends and bottom. Runners (H) can now 
be screwed to the ends to carry the 
drawers and the cupboard bottom (U), 
Design B, Fig. 2. Blocks (J) are required 
between the rails at the top, Fig. 2. The 
top (P), which is shown in $# in. thick 
solid wood, is set in a bare + in. at 
front and ends and is fixed by screwing 
up through the top rails (D) and blocks 


(J). 

The Stool should be made proud of 
the carcase by about } in. at front and 
ends, so strike your shoulders accord- 
ingly, allowing just a little more for 
cleaning up. The legs are 14 ins. square, 
bevelled at the outside front corners and 
mortised for the rails. The tenons should 
be mitred where they meet inside the 
mortises, Fig. 5, and Section B-B, Fig. 2. 
The joints are braced inside. 

Drawers.—These are made in th 
usual way by lap-dovetailing the sides 
to the front and through-dovetailing the 


youngster has for pursuing his private 
studies, his hobbies, for being alone with 
himself sometimes, may well have a con- 
siderable effect on his after-life and his 
value as a citizen to the community. 
But if there is no adquate space in a 
house, what is he to do? Many an 
ambitious scheme of study has had to 
be relinquished because of the sheer 
physical impossibility of doing con- 
centrated work in noisy, crowded sur- 
roundings. It has been done. There are 
people who manage to battle through 
well-nigh insuperable difficulties, al- 
though at what cost to themselves none 
but they can say. But there are many 
others who perforce have had to give 
up, to their own loss and that of the 
community. And it will be useless to 
plan elaborate educational schemes and 
talk about equal opportunities for all so 
long as hous.ng conditions are inade- 
quate. So much opportunity depends 
on good conditions at the start. 
2 2 * 

‘‘ Goats want space,’’ said the brave 
little goat of Monsieur Sequin, eyeing 
the distant mountain wistfully, and 
tugged at her cord. Monsieur Seguin, 
for safety’s sake, shut her up in the 
stable, but the little goat escaped 
through the window and found her 
mountain, only to be eaten by the wolf. 
And youth tugs at its cord in the same 
way when, on fire with the desire for 


sides to*the back. The fronts should be 
cut dead length to fix between, the front 
framework, but a little should be lett 
on the width of all fronts and sides to 
allow for subsequent fitting. If you are 
a good titter + in. will be sufficient, i.e. 
a drawer 6 ins. deep over the front will 
be 64; mm. when made up, the + in. 
being planed off the top edges when 
fitting. 

The sides should be slipped and the 
fronts grooved to receive the bottoms 
which may be in 6mm. plywood or 
alternatively in. solid wood. Slot 
screw the bottoms to the underside of 
the drawer backs. No centre muntin is 
necessary in a chest below 3 ft. wide. 
Drawer guides are needed but these 
need not go right back. Nine or 10 
ins. long is enough. 

Doors.—Alternative doors for the 
cupboard are shown. They may be 
framed and panelled, Figs. 1 and 6, or 
made up with tongued and grooved 
boards: held together with a couple of 
battens screwed to the rear, the joints 
being V’d at the front, Fig. 2. The 
doors are hung with a pair of 2 in. brass 
butt hinges to each. A small bolt should 
be placed at the top rear of the left- 
hand door and a simple catch to the 
right hand door. Wood knobs are 
indicated and the pins should be taken 
through the fronts and wedged behind. 

(398) 
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achievement, it has no space, and unless 
we are going to see that youngsters get 
their chance in this as in other ways, 
we are giving not them but the wolves 
of this world their opportunity. 


* * * 


There is another aspect, the personal 
one. We ourselves need to understand 
and respect the wish of another person 
to be alone sometimes. Families can be 
too possessive. If the ambition of ‘“‘a 
room of one’s own ’’ is achieved, then it 
ought to be part of the natural order 
of things for full use to be made of it. 
We of the woodwork clan realise just 
now much this means. The workroom 
or workshed where we can keep our tools 
and materials and work in _ peace, 
subject only to occasional incursions 
from the family, with perhaps a small 
son who also wants to learn the way, 
how different this is from having no 
corner of the house we can call our own. 
It ought to make us very sympathetic 
towards those who also want to follow 
their own bent in their own way, who: 
want a room of their own where they 
can learn how to do things, how to know 
things, to try out their young skill and 
to dream their dreams in peace. Yes, 
we ought to try to help them there, but 
first we have to impress upon officialdom 
that this is a first essential. We all 
want space. (400} 


A USEFUL STRIPPER 


Caustic potash is useful tor removing 
Paint, polish, or varnish from wood. It 
is mixed with water and is applied with 
an old swab attached to the end of a 
stick so that the fingers are not affected. 
It is an inexpensive stripper to make, 
but the process is somewhat messy and 
should be carred out in a yard where 
the mess will not matter. Apply the 
mixture to the painted suriace and 
allow time for it to work. The paint 
w.ll be softened so that it can be scraped 
off eas.ly-and the surface then swilled 
with clean water. 


One disadvantage is that the potash 
is liable to darken some woods, especially 
hardwoods, and this may be undesirable 
in some cases. The same thing applies 
to ammonia, which 1s also an ettective 
stripper (this also needs protection for 
the iingers}. There are many excellent 
proprietary strippers which are quite 
satisfactory in this connection. 


* * * 


Do your french polishing in a warm 
room, free trom draughts and dampness. 
Both of these can cause cloudiness ip 
the tinish. It shows as white streaks. 
If it should occur, remove the work to a 
warm room and rub the surface with a 
mixture of equal parts of linseed oil and 
spirits. Then give a free body of polish. 


DRAW -BORING 


A SIMPLE mortise and tenon joint 
is shown in Fig. I. Fit the joint 

in the normal way, making sure 
that the shoulders are a close fit. 
Remove the tenoned piece and bore a 
hole right through the mortise as shown 
at A. It should be within about } in. 
of the edge, though the exact position 
depends upon the size of the work. For 
heavy work it can be more. To avoid 
splitting the wood it is a good plan to 
put a temporary filling in the mortise, 
and also to cramp a waste piece beneath. 
Now put the tenon in position and 
cramp home. Put the bit in the hole (a 


LE OILELE LLL LE A 


WHERE HOLE 
/8 BORED 


MARK MADE 
BY B/T POINT 


HOW THIS 
CAN BE 
GLUED EN- 
SURING 
LEVEL 
JOINTS. 


A reader is making a top for a work 
table and proposes to have a clamped 
construction with four pieces mitred 
around a centre panel, the whole thing 
being tongued together. The work itself 
presents no special difficulty, but he ts 
in something of a fix in regard to the 
gluing. As he puts tt: “‘ The mitres 
must obviously align with the corners of 
the panel and how can you be sure of 
this in the rapid process of gluing ? 
If one side is the merest trifle out it will 
upset the others, and by the time you 
have worked round to the fourth side the 
glue in the first will be half set so that 
tt will be difficult to shift. Is there any - 
way of ensuring the parts being exactly 
in position when gluing?” It is a 
matter of general interest and we 
therefore give this note on the best 
procedure. 


twist bit should be used) so that it 
makes a mark on the tenon as at A. 
Withdraw the tenon and bore a hole 
through it slightly nearer the shoulder. 
Here again the exact amount depends 
upon the size of the work. Somewhere 
round about in. is about right for 
stuff, say, 2 ins. wide. Here again a 
waste piece should be cramped beneath 
the tenon to prevent splitting out. 

The effect of this staggering of the 


Draw-boring ts applied to mortise and 
tenon joints, and it has the double 
advantage of locking the joint and at 
the same time of forcing the tenon 
right home tnto tts mortise. It consists 
of passing a peg right through the 
joint, the holes being positioned so that 
pressure on the joint ts automatically 
exerted. It is mostly used in carpentry 
and joinery as distinct from cabinet 
work. In the latter the appearance of 
the peg may be considered a dis- 
advantage. 


holes is shown at B, Fig. 1. When the 
peg is driven in it has the effect of 
forcing the tenon tightly home. It is 
not practicable, however, to knock in the 
peg straightway because it -would catch 
at the tenon. <A special tool can be 
obtained to enable it to be started. This 
is simply a handled round steel rod of 
the same size as the hole and tapered 
towards the end. This is knocked in 
first, the taper enabling it to find its 
way through and forcing the tenon in. 
The peg can then be entered. If sucha 
tool is not available 4 hardwood peg 


MARK MADE BY 
POINT OF BIT 


WHERE HOLE 
1S BORED 


FIG. I. 


HOW THE PEG IN STAGGERED 
HOLES DRAWS THE JOINT. 


with the end tapered can be used. 


A somewhat similar procedure is 
followed in the case of the open mortise 


.and tenon shown at A, Fig. 2, but the 


hole in the tenon must be positioned so 
that the tenon is forced downwards as 
well as inwards. You can easily make a 
mistake here. Carry out the preliminary 
marking with the point of the bit as 
before, then, when boring the hole in 
the tenon. start the bit farther towards 
the shoulder and also tarther awav from 
the inner edge as shown at B. What 
this amounts to is that the hole is on a 
diagonal line from the original mark. 
Thus the tenon shoulders are forced 
home and the tenon edge brought close 
up against the edge of the mortise. ’ 
(384) 


AWKWARD GLUING PROBLEM 


of work cf this kind and be perfectly 

sure that the parts will be exactly 
in position. It is realised that ‘this is 
difficult unless precautions are taken, 
because for one thing there is not much 
time to spare, and for another the wet 
glue is inclined to make the parts slide 
one over the other when the cramps are 
applied. Furthermore it is not easy to 
tap the clamps one way or the other if 
they are out of place because of the 
points of the mitres which would be 
easily damaged. However, here is the 
best way to set about it. 


Cut all the joints, fit them together 
independently, and finally cramp all 
together dry, applying the cramps as 
shown in Fig. 1. It is easy enough to 
adjust the parts when there is no glue. 
Make sure that all the joints are close, 
then remove the two cramps which hold 
on the clamps A. Take off the last- 
named and glue the panel and clamp 
edges only, not the mitres. Replace 
them and again apply the cramps. The 
parts are bound to go into the exact 
position because they are guided at each 
end by clamps B. 


[- is quite possible to glue up a piece 


Now take off the cramps holding 
clamps B and slip out the last-named. 
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FIG. |. 


USING THE CRAMPS 


Glue both long edges and mitres and 
replace, again cramping well home. Once 
again the clamps already in position act 
as guides and ensure the parts going 
home true, In this way a perfect job 
can be made and no time is lost in the 
procedure. 
(383) 


FIG. |. VARIOUS 
KINDS OF TWIST 
TURNINGS. 


From left to right there 
is the single-bine twist, 
double-bine twist, open 
double-bine twist, open 
triple-bine twist, and 
the same with a lower 
pitch. 


POINTS TO KNOW ABOUT 


TWIST TURNINGS 


We are all familiar with twist or spiral turning. It is usually associated with Jacobean furniture and was 
extremely popular a few years back. It was introduced into furniture during the 17th century, and was 
a combination of lathe work and carving. Today cheap twist legs can be cut entirely by machine, but 
they have neither a very good finish nor a good design. The best twist legs still require a good deal of 
carving, especia]ly at the ends. They can be made entirely by carving*. It is not always realized however 
that there are several different kinds of spiral turnings, and here we explain the difference between them. 


making twist turned legs he soon became embarked on 

many experiments. There is something extraordinarily 
fascinating about a spiral (who has not been intrigued by a 
twist bit which “‘ appears ’’ to rise instead of sink when it is 
driven into the wood ?) 

One can imagine how it started. A turner in roughing 
down a plain turned leg knew that as he moved his gouge 
along the wood it formed a fine spiral groove, but it was so 
slight that it amounted to little more than rings, and if he 
halted the tool for a second the spiral did become a true ring. 
If, however, he moved the gouge rapidly along the length 
the spiral became more obvious, as shown in Fig. 3. And if 
only he could move his hands at the same speed every time, 
if he could work the lathe treadle at the same rate, and if 
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FIG. 2. SECTIONS THROUGH TWIST TURNINGS. 
Open double Bine. Open Triple Bine. 


|E is easy to realise that once a man became interested in 


Single bine. Double Bine. 


\\ 


GOUGE. AS WOOD IS ROTATED. 


HOW TWIST IS FORMED BY LATERAL MOVEMENT OF 


he could place the gouge in the same cut every time he could 
so deepen the cut and bring it to a presentable shape. 

That was the difficulty, and it was not until the slide rest 
was invented that the problem was really solved. In this 
the slide rest was geared up to the lathe so that it moved 
along the work at a controlled rate. In the meantime, how- 
ever, the turner had only his pole lathe in which the wood 
was revolved first one way, then the other, the cut being 
made on the forward movement only. It did not lend itself 
to much in the way of experiment, and the result was that 
in early spiral legs the lathe was used chiefly for the prelim- 
inary rounding of the wood. The actual spiral was largely 
carved out with gouges, though the lathe was a handy means 
of holding the wood during the process. It was also handy 
for the final cleaning up with the file in which the latter 
could easily follow the groove already made and take out all 
inequalities. The same thing applied to the glasspapering. 

Single-Bine Twist.—If you look at Figs. 1 and 2 you 
will see that this consists of a single bine or bead spiraling 
its way up the leg. There is only one, and it continues from 
top to bottom. The pitch may vary within a little, but 
generally it is arranged to be one in one; that is to sav, if 
you imagine a nut threaded on to the spiral and the latter 
to be 2 ins. in diameter, it would rise 2 ins. on making one 
complete turn. It makes a strong leg since there 
is a good solid centre core of wood running 
throughout the length. 

Double-Eine Twist.—Rather more elaborate 
if not quite so strong is the double-bine twist 
given in Figs. 1 and 2. It has a most attractive 
appearance, and if not cut in too deeply is amply 
strong enough for most purposes. You will see that 
there are two bines or beads joined together by a 
web. There being two of them, the bines are 
slighter in section, and this gives them a delicate 

Continued on page 203) 


* An article on making the open double-bine twist 
appeared in the WOODWORKER for August, 1944. 
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DELIGHTFUL LITTLE TRAIN MADE ENTIRELY FROM SCRAPS. THE ENGINE IS 4 INS. LONG, AND THE TRUCKS 2 INS, 


This makes a really strong little toy and its cost is literally nothing since only small oddments of wood are used. The boiler, funnel, and wheels 


are made from dowel rod. Painting is simple if poster colours are used. The 


varnish. 


se are water colours which dry quickly. They are fixed with 


MINIATURE TOY TRAIN 


Compare thts with the crude toys offered 

in the shops at high prices. It has not 

only a realistic appearance, but ts really 

strong. Purely as a matter of interest, the 

engine took two evenings only to make, 

the woodwork being completed in the first 
and the finishing in the second. 


could make to this train: car- 

riages, locomotive with tender, 
station, s gnal box, and so on. The 
simplest way is to draw them in full size 
so that the correct proportions are 
maintained. 

Engine.—The construction is obvious 
from F.g. 2. Cut out the various parts 
to the sizes given, trim where necessary 
with the piane, and rub down any 
roughness with glasspaper. This latter 
shouid on no account be _ neglected 
because the toy relies very largely upon 
the finish for its effect. Rub off any 
sharp angles and corners. The rounded 
top to the cab can be chiselled and 
finished with giasspaper. Use dowels for 
boiler, wheels, funnel, and dome. To 
ensure the wheels being all alike in 
thickness you can fix a stop to a mitre 
block having a square cut. 

To assemble, nail the cab to the 
boiler, keeping it centred and _ the 
right he ght up from the bottom. Note 
that giue should be used throughout as 
well as nails. The strength is thereby 
increased enormousiy. Tube glue 
answers the purpose quite well. The 
base, wh'ch is # in. thick, is now nailed 
to the cab and the saddle prepared to 
fit beneath the bo ler. Its top surface 
can be hollowed with gouge or file. It 
is fixed at the same time as the frame 
block to whch the wheels are screwed. 
Having glued the parts, fix the base with 
a couple of nails to cab. Drill a hole 
right through frame block, base, and 
saddle, and knock a panel pin right 
through into the boiler. In this way you 
avo.d splitting the saddle piece. 

Bore } in. holes along the top of the 
boiler and glue in pieces of dowel to form 
funnel and dome. The coal bunker is 
fixed at the rear, and pieces of 7 in. 
stuff cut to form the side tanks. Glue 
both bottom edges and sides of the last- 
named, and nail through into the 
boiler. 

Having cut off the wheels, drill a hole 
in the centre of each large enough to 


"Leva are many additions you 


enable them to revolve freely on the 
round-head screws to be used. Use 
3 in. fine gauge screws and stagger the 
opposite wheels shghtly so that the 
screws do not foul each other in the 
thickness of the wood. It will be found 
that if # in. screws are used they will 
pass nearly through the frame block. 
Finishing.—The simplest finish is 
with poster colours. These are ready for 
use as they are, but can be mixed with 
water it necessary. They are obtainable 
in vivid colours and cover well. They 
drv quite quickly. Follow with a coat 
of clear varnish. If spirit varnish is used 
it will dry rapidly. The same thing 
applies to shellac varnish. Oil varnish 


takes much longer to dry but is probably 
more durable. Details such as the 
windows, cab door, etc., can be painted 
in black. Complete all painting before 
varnishing. 

Trucks.—-From the instructions given 
for the engine the trucks can be followed 
easily. A solid block can be used for the 
truck portion itself, this being mounted 
upon a base and frame block similar to 
that of the engine. For the oil tank a 
piece of dowel can be used. The guard’s 
van is a solid block and a separate end 
piece, with a piece of veneer or even 
card bent around the top and glued 
down. 
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FIG. 2, HOW ENGINE IS MADE. 


FIG. 3. TRUCK DETAILS. 


Chief sizes are suggested here but they can be varied to suit whatever oddments of wood 
are available. 


TWIST TURNINGS 
(Continued from page 202) 


appearance though they are far stronger 
than they look. 

Open Double-Bine Twist.—This is 
really an elaboration of the solid double- 
bine leg. All that happens is that the 
grooves between the bines are cut in 
more deeply until they meet, so entirely 
separating the two bines except at top 
and bottom. Naturally a great deal of 
strength is lost because the centre is cut 
away entirely and there is no continuous 
straight grain running from end to end. 
Matters can be helped somewhat by 
giving a steep pitch so that the grain is 
as long as possible at any particular 
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point, but even so the turning is suitable 
only for light occasional tables, lamp 
standards, and so on. 

Open Triple-bine Twist.—Similar 
to the double-bine, this is rather more 
elaborate. It is not used very much, 
chiefly because it is more awkward to 
cut. With the double bine the file can 
be taken straight through between the 
bines to clean up the inner surfaces. but 
this can be done to a limited extent only 
in the triple type. However, it is effec- 
tive in appearance because the bines are 
very light. (367) 


Articles showing how to make twist 
turnings without a lathe appeared in 
the July and August numbers. 


THE QUESTION BOX 


CHILD’S 
CART 


T.S.G. (Runcorn). Can 
you help me with a sug- 
gestion for a push-chair or 
cart suitable for a doll or small child ? 


keply.—Dimensions for light con- 
struction can be: seat 9 ins. wide by 
124 ins. deep back to front ; arms 6 ins. 
full high rising to 7 ins. at back; back 
8 ins. high; battens under seat to carry 
wheels 2 ins. by 1} in.; set of four 4 in. 
wheels with # in. dowel axles; 2 
pieces 43 ins. by 14 ins. for fork (Fig. 5) ; 
one length | ft. 6 ins. by 1 in. by 2 in. 
pulley; # in. dowel crosspiece 7 ins. 
long to form handle. The seat with its 
shaped front edge can be made of } in. 
or in. deal. The back (Fig. 2) is framed 
up of # in. thickness pieces, the top rail 
a full 2} in. wide to include shaping. 
Stiles and bottom rail are about 14 in. 
wide—neatly tenoned together or just 
halved, glued and screwed together, the 
vertical lengths of dowel being spaced 
and holed in top and bottom. The 
completed frame is screwed to the 
bevelled back edge of seat to show a 
pitch of about 1} in. 


The side framings are assembled simi- 
larly and screwed to both back and seat 


FIG. 4 
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DETAILS OF CHILD’S CART 


in these columns we endeavour to 
help readers in practical difficulties. 


REGULATIONS 


Each query must be accompanied by a 
stamped addressed envelope. 

A coupon from page iv of cover must be 
enclosed. . 

Full particulars must be stated, and, if 
possible, a rough sketch sent. 

Only problems connected with wood- 
work can be dealt with. 

Special designs for individual require- 
ments cannot be prepared. 


Queries should be addressed to : The 
Editor, WOODWORKER, Montague 
House, Russell Square, London, 


W.C.1. 


(Fig. 3.). The back batten or block can 
be fixed by screwing through seat as 
in Fig. 4, the length of dowel axle being 
also screwed to block. The wheels 
revolve on stout large headed screws 
with washers. The front fork can be 
attached to the front batten by means 
of a stout brass hinge, the lower end of 
the pulley being bolted through fork 
(Fig. 5), and the crosspiece secured in 
its hole by skew-nailing (Fig. 6) when 
ptoperly centred. This batten or block 
is bolted through seat with neat washer 
added so that the cart turns freely. (389) 


COMMUNION W. L. H. (Lissett) asks if 
RAIL ~ we can help him with any 

suggestions for com- 
munion rails. 


Reply.— We give alternative sugges- 
tions, either of which would be suitable 
for employing the 3 in. by 24 in. timber 
you mention. In Fig. 1 the spacing of 
the panel fillings must be left to yourself 
and they are therefore only shown to 
approximate width. So far as fixing 
is concerned you might rely upon a series 
of stout iron holdfasts if you have a 
cement floor to deal with, or you can 
follow one of the suggestions given here. 
The top rail shows the required bevel 
finish which is continued across the end 
grain. The lower edge indicates a small 
bead introduced for a finishing break, 
below which the top rail can be tenoned, 
dovetailed, or dowelled into the outer 
posts and bridle-jointed into the one or 
more intermediate posts if the rod is 
one length. The lower part of the 
Communion Rail is built up with boards 
which can be of } in. or 2 in. thickness. 
If properly weighted the presence of an 
attached stool might serve to provide 
stability to a reasonable extent. 


If a strip of carpet only is to be provid- 
ed for kneeling, the lower part of the rail 
may be fitted with a couple of spaced 
lengths of the wood in use. Within the 
bevelled opening the effect is obtained by 
simple means—-a shaped apron piece with 
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FIG. 2 
DESIGNS FOR COMMUNION RAIL 


bevelled under-edge, and carved or 
fret-cut mounts. A pair of flat, shaped 
columns is shown to form uprights. In 
a simpler manner Fig. 2 carries a rail 
ot 3 ins. by 24 ins. stuff, bevelled on 
upper and lower edges and relieved in 
centre by a thin applied panel, with a 
shaped pendant piece added under for 
finish. If these panels are provided in 
the lengths to be made the centre 
opening could contain a cross as filling 
as indicated in the September, 1941, 
issue, Fig. 3. ——-—— (396) 
Note for Overseas Readers.—The 
fact that goods made of raw materials in 
short supply owing to war conditions are 
advertised in this magazine should not 
be taken as an indication that they are 
necessarily available for export. 


Please keep up your weekly collection 
of waste paper. It still remains an 
important munition of war. Find out 
the salvage arrangements in’ your dis- 
trict and make up your regular bundle 
for the collector. 


; CORRECTION 

In the November number a slip 
occurred on page 183, article: Cabinet 
Trolley. In the second paragraph, 
‘““Ends,’’ it is stated that the Jegs are 
rebated for the bottom (B) and tenoned 
for drawer rails (F). What was really 
meant was that the ends are rebated for 
the bottom (B), and the legs smortised 
for tenons on drawer rails. 


LAPDER : garden step, 153 

Ladder, light-weight home, 39 
Laminated wood, 2, 3 
Lamps, electric bed-head, 50 
Lamps, standard, 76 
Lamp, table electric, 120 
Lathe, home made, 123 
LATHE, HOME MADE WOOD TURNING, 150 
Lathe, making twist legs without a, 112 
Legs, repairing shaped, 52 
Legs, twist : making without a lathe, 112 
Letter racks, 143, 184 
Lippings for plywood, 46 
Log, getting the best out of a, 104 
Logs (firewood), useful articles made from, 12 
Logs, measuring, 32, 138 


MAHOGANY, toning (Q.B.), 36 
Mahogany, waxed, 17 

Mallet, beechwood, 12 

Measuring timber, 32, 138 

Memorial (war) photo frame, 8 

Milk carrier (Q.B.), 188 

Miniature toy train, 203 

Mirror, hall (150) 

Mitre sawing box, 13 

Mortise and tenon joint, cutting the, 10 

MOULDINGS IN WOODWORK, 130 

Music box stool, 129 


AIL box, 189 

Nails and the hammer, 57, 58 
Nest boxes (Q.B.), 124 
New World, The (Chips), 23 


OAs log, section of an, 41 

Oak, silky, 147 

Oddments, letter rack, brush tray, book 
rack and plant pedestal from, 143 


ANEL IN FURNITURE, THE, PAST AND 
PRESENT, 148 ; 
Passing it on (Chips), 160 
Pencil box, child’s, 9 
Photograph frame, 8, 56 
Piano stool, box type, 129 
Picture frame, 199 
Pine, Corsican, 17 
Plane, adjustable grooving (Q.B.), 156 
Plane : when it needs sharpening, 6 
Plane: why the “ fore”’ (Q.B.), 88 
Planes, iron, 134 
Plant pedestals, 13, 143 
Play pen, child’s, 184 
Plywood, lippings for, 46 
Plywood : the wood of the future, 1 
Post-war home, furnishing the, 141 
Poultry : building a duck house, 66 
Pram shed, 185 
Pull car, child’s (Q.B.), 140 
Pulls, wooden, 63 ; 
Puzzle, woodwork square, 182 


UESTION Box, THE: Replies to Readers’ 
Queries, 19, 20, 36, 56, 72, 88, 108, 124, 
140, 156, 172, 188, 204 


RRADIOGRAM, fitting a (Q.B.), 72 
Rails, repairing drawer, 66, 67 

Rails, repairing turned, 52 
Random reminders: Hints, 142 

By the Way and Have You Ever?) 
Rebate, working a curved, 175 
Record case, gramophone, 20 
Redwoods of California, the, 96 
Repair plates, the use of, 136 
REPAIRS TO FURNITURE : 

Drawers and bearers, 66 

Glazed doors, 152 

Legs and feet, 52, 86 

Old and new repairs, 34 


(See also 


CONTENTS—continued 


REPAIRS TO FURNITURE—cont. 
Repair plates, using, 136 
Shaped legs and rails, 52 
ROCKING CHAIR, CHILD’S TWO-SEATER, li 
Roller gauge (Q.B.), 172 
Room of one’s own a (Chips), 200 


GAFE, emergency food, 78 

Sapwood : the living wood of the growing 
tree, 41 

Sash, making and fitting a, 59 

Saw bench, 8 in. circular saw, 176 

Saw, veneer, 62 

Screen, light two-leaved fire, 15-4 

Screws, removing rusty, 167 

Seasoning timber, 101 

SECTIONAL BOOKCASE, 64 

Sequoia of California, 16, 96 

Service hatch (Q.B.), 88 

Shaving cabinet, folding, 163 

Shaving cupboard, 54 

SHED DOOR, making a ledged and braced, *4 

Shed for cycle or pram, 185 

Shelter, garden or seaside, 125 

Shoe polishing, box-stool, 189 

Shooting board note, 195 

Should things be made to last ? (Chips) 42 

Shutter, roll, for filing cabinet (Q.B.), 102 

Sideboard cabinet, 173 

SIDEBOARD DRESSER, 4 ft., 94 

Silky oak, 147 

Sketching boxes, 109 - 

Slicer for vegetables, 31 

SOFTWOODS, THE WORLD'S RESERVE OF, 6% 

Spacious living (CAips), 144 

Springboard, gymnasium, 188 

Spring garden carpentry, 48 

SQUARE, the carpenter’s steel, 116 

Standard lamps, 76 

Stationery box, 189 

Steel square, the carpenter’s, 116 - 

Steps, garden, 153 

Sticks, hazel walking, 178 

Stool and table, window, 100 

Stool bookshelves, 135 

Stool, box music, 129 

Stool construction, 144 

Stool, kitchen, 54 

Stopped chamfer, working a wide, 104 


ABLE and stool, window, 100 
TABLE, DRESSING, 3 ft. 4 ins., 180 
Table, folding bed, 135 
Table lamp, electric, 120 
Table, light garden, 154 
Table, new type of lady’s work, 91 
Table top, gluing, 201 
Table top, stand for tennis (Q.B.), 72 
Table tops, repairing, 168 
Table, window work, 198 
Tallboy, dressing, 61 
Tea caddy, 189 
TEMPLATES, PREPARING, 28 
Tennis table top, stand for (Q.B.), 72 
Tenoned joints, cutting, 10 
Timber conversion: getting the best out of 
a log, 104 
TIMBER: How IT IS MEASURED, 32 
Timber, identifying, 128 
Timber: measuring logs in the round, 138 © 
Timber of the future: plywood, 1 
TIMBER SEASONING, 101 
Timber, strange freaks in, 53 
Timber, the world’s: is it to continue ? 69 
Timber, the world’s supply of (map), 83 
Timber we use, the, 5 
TIMBER : WHAT DOES STRENGTH IN IMPLY ? 
82 


TIMBER : WHAT IS woop ? 40 
Timbers, quick burning and slow burning, 
102 


Timbers, working allowances for, 187 
Tommy gun, child’s toy, 95 

Tool box, 189 

Tool case, portable, 139 

Tool, control of the, 146 


Tools, box for household (Q.B.), 88 
TOOLS, EVERYDAY: brace bits, 164 
Chisels, 79 
Gauges, 44 
Gimlets, 75 
Hammers, 57 
Planes, 134 
Steel square, 116 
Tortoiseshell, veneering with, 33 


OYS: 
Child’s cart (Q.B.), 204 
Engine, 194 
Pull car, 140 
Tommy gun, 95 
Train, miniature toy, 203 
Truck track, 43 
Train, miniature toy, 203 
Tray, hall brush, 143 
Treading boards, garden, 48 
TREE, THE GROWING, and the timber it may 
yield, 40 
Trees, giant (the sequoia), 96 
Trees of America, historic, 14 
Trees, strange freaks in, 53 
Trees: the seasoning of timber, 101 
Trolley, a garden rubbish, 97 
Trolley cabinet, 183 
TROLLEYS AND TRUCKS for home or ware- 
house, 114 
Truck track, child’s, 43 
Trucks and trolleys for home or warehouse, 
Try square out of truth, 115 
TURNING : HOME-MADE LATHE, 150 
TURNING: THE DOUBLE-BINE TWIST, 132 
Turnings, twist, 202 
TURNED WORK IN FURNITURE, 170 
Twist legs without a lathe, making, 112 
Twist turning: the double-bine, 132 
Twist turnings, points to know about, 202% 


° 


VEGETABLE slicer, 31 

.’ Veneer saw, 62 

Veneering with tortoiseshell, 33 
Veneers, patterns in, 21 


WALKING sticks, hazel, 178 
War memorial photo frame, & 
Waste (Chips), 177 
Waxed mahogany, 17 
Ways of Escape (Chips), 128 . 
WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY GIFTS (12 Desigms) 
24, 25, 26 
WHEEL COGS, WOODEN, 18 
Wheelbarrow, garden, 48 
Wheels, fitting rubber-tyred, 71 
Window, sash, making and fitting a, 59 
Window table and stool, 100 
Window work table, 198 
Wood of the future : joints to use, 46 
Wood of the future: plywood, 1 
Wood we use, the, 5 
Woop: WHAT IT IS: The growing tree and 
the timber it may yield, 40 
Woodcarving: the acanthus leaf, 155 
WOODEN COGS ON MILL WHEELS, 18 
Wooden handles, 63 
Wood-turning lathe, home-made, 150 
Woods, quick burning and slow burning, 102 
WooDWORK, ARCHITECTURAL TRADITION 
IN, 118 
Woodwork, assembling, 126 
Woodwork : control in handling tools, 146 
WoopworK, LIGHT: Articles suitable for 
the Handicraft Centre: 
Bathroom cabinet, 163 
Book ends, 24, 25, 26 
Book shelves, 24, 25, 26, 135, 159 
Book rack, 143 
Book stand, 24 
Book trough, 160 
Box, glove, 24 
Boxes, sketching, 109 
Bracket, corner, 24, 26 
Brush tray, 143 


NOTE.—Letters (Q.B.) after a reference indicate that the item appears on ‘*‘ Question Box" page. 


WoopDwork, LIGHT: Articles suitable fer 


the Handicraft Centre—cont#. 


Cabinet, lady’s, 24 
Cabinet, stationery, 71 
Candlestick, oak, 12 
Chess board, 127 

Clock, kitchen, 73 
Cupboard, bathroom, 60 
Cupboard, shaving, 54 
Draughtsmen, marking, 92 
Handles, wooden, 63 
Lamp, table, 24, 26 
Letter racks, 143, 184 


CONTENTS—continued 


Woopwork, LIGHT: Articles suitable for 


the Handicraft Centre—cont. 
Mallet, carpenter’s, 12 
Mitre sawing box, 13 
Music stool, 129 

Pencil box, child’s, 9 
Plant pedestal, 13, 143 
Screen, fire, 154 

Stools, 24, 25, 26, 54, 129 
Tables, light, 24, 135, 154 
Tool case, 139 . 
Umbrella stand, 24 

Wool winder, 49 


WOODWORK, MOULDINGS IN, 130 

Woodwork, simple method of holding, 15 

Wool winder, 49 

Work bench for disabled man, 159 

Workbox, 189 

Workbox, lady’s, with or without stand, 162 

Workshop hints (See also under By the Way), 
106 


Work table, new type of lady’s, 91 
Work table, window (198) 
Writing cabinet, 173 


NOTE.—Letters (Q.B.) after a reference indicate that the ttem appears on “ Question Box” page. 


For the benefit of readers who do not bind the Volume, the paging of the twelve monthly numbers is here given 


January .. 2 
February 

March 

April 


1-20 
21-36 
37-56 
57-72 


to facilitate reference. 


May 73-88 
June 89-108 
July e 109-124 


August 125-140 


September 141-156 
October 157-172 
November 173-188 
December 189-204 


SALE AND EXCHANGE (Iid. per word) 


Toy Wheels.—(Wood) 3 ins. to 6 ins. diam only. S.A.E. brings pric 
list and particulars—GREER. 931, Argyle Street, Glasgow, o3° 
Toymakers!—Wooden Wheels, 1 in. recessed 20s., 14 1n. recessed 27s 
14 in. plain 25s. per gross. Cash with order. Carriage paid.—‘‘ TOY. 
LANDS,’ BCM/MAILOR. London. W.C.1. 
Wanted.—Clean copies of January and March. 1940. Se 
S . . ptember, 1942, 
and May, 1944, ‘‘ Woodworkers,” cr bound volumes for 1940 and 1942. 
sey Heysoms Avenue, Northwich, Cheshire. 
agar H. O. Spindle Moulding Machine, with countershaft, for sale 
for best offer.—Write for appointment, 59, Third AV., London, E.12. 
To Toymakers.—Build yourself a power-driven Fret Saw from 6 ft. 
of 6 in. by 1 in. wood, a portion of deck chair, few workshop odd- 
ments and an ordinary electric fan motor. Total cost about £3 
Will cut animals, wheels, puzzles and 101 other articles from scrap 
wood for the Christmas trade. Clear diagrams from actual working 
model and simple instructions, 3s. 6d.—-W. BARHAM “* Hilltop,’’ 
Fea eore Green, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
56 ‘* Woodworkers,”’ from 1936 to 1944; good condition. Wh » 
—G. TUCKER, Lanivet, Bodmin, Cornwall. at offers 
ree Electricity from the Wind.—Bui:d your own windmill and generate 
Free Electricity for Power, Lighting and Heating. Simple to con. 
struct and erect. Descriptive leaflet (price 1d. Govt. Order) ana 
Stamped addressed envelope. Dynamos supplied.-—-RUNCTON 
Mortising own RRS: Runcton Hassocks, Ditching, Hassocks, Sx 
ortising achine wi chisels, £7 10s.—Seen at 1 wi 
Road, Leytonstone, E.11. © 183, ‘Twickenham 
Paint.—Greenhouse Paint, 22/6 gall.; Red Oxide Paint i 
, 2 ” in 5 gall. 
drums, 75/-; Hard Gloss Paint, all colours, 18/- 4-gall.; Creosote in 
5 gall. drums, 8/4; Snowcem Cement Paint, 56 lbs., 32/6; Glazing 
Putty, 28 lbs., 9/-; Copal Vaxnigh, 25/- gall.; White Lead Paint for 


Ja 


approved uses, 17/9 }-gall. Add 10 per Cent, . 
—Dept. W.W., E. C; BYLE & GQ., Pai pack. and carr. Lists 1d. 
Wanted.—Copy of ‘‘ Staining an shing ’’; state price,“ piEG.c. 
GETHIN, 31, West Road, Bourne, Lincs. 

100 Tarpaulins.—S.H., reconditioned, black and brown, size 20 x 15 


£6 10s. each: 15 x 10, £3 10s. each. Cash with order.—L. BANKS & 
CO. (Kilburn), Ltd., 1/3, Springfield Lane, Kilburn, N.W.6. MAI. 2748 
From Gur 1944 Exhibition.—Braces, Ratchet, 15/3; Plain, 7/6, Metal 
Smoothing Planes, 27/-, 25/6, 21/-; Wood Smoothing Planes, 12/-, 
Oilstones, 2/-, 4/3; Mallets, 4/-, 3/6; Small Felling Axes, 8/9; Stick 
Choppers, 2/9; Cramp Heads, 1 in., 6/3; Pad Saw Blades, 6d.; Coping 
Saw Blades, 2/- doz.; Rasps, 8 in., 1/6; Bargain Parcel Files, 6/-; 
Pincers, 8 in., 2/6; Eclipse Saw Sets, 7/6; Bushman Pattern Saws with 
Blade, 24 in., 12/6, 30 in., 15/6; set of six Wood Chisels, 4 in. to 1} in., 
12/9: Boxwood Rules, 1/6, 3/9; Bradawls, 9d.; Spirit Levels, 8 in., 5/-; 
set of Handle Tools for Wood Turning, 20/-; Nettlefold Wood Screws, 
. 6, 8, 10 (prices on application); Hand Vices, 5/9, 6/-, 6/9, 
-Handsaws, 26 in., 7 pt., 13/6, 24 in., 7 pt., 13/6 and 6/6, 
pt., 12/-; Tenon Saw, 12 in., 5/6; Cabinet Screwdrivers. 
, 6 in., 2/-, 4 in., 1/-. Add carriage and packing to all 
Hquiries must be accompanied by S.A.E. Send 6d. (Paper 
rder) for our latest catalogues.—GARNERS, Sheffield Road, 


Mark Your Tools.—Apology. Messrs. EYRE & BAXTER, 55, Brown 
Street, Sheffield, regret delay in cxecuting orders for name stamps 
owing to pressure of Government contracts. Future orders will take 
at least 13 weeks to execute. , 
Inlay Bandings.—Lines and Strings in various sizes and patterns. 
—Below. 
Veneers are eSsential to perfect modern designs. Any quality veneer 
supplied. Stamp for list.—J. C. LIPPIATT, 2, Avenue Rd., Brentford. 
Wanted.—Driver Jointer (P.908); Sander (S.M.700); Drill Press 
(D.950) (with mortis'ng and dovetailing accessories) or similar. What 
have you?—44, Sandy Way, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey. 
Monomark Service.—Permanent London Address. Letters re-directed. 
Confidential. 5/- p.a. Royal patronage. Key tag 9d.—Write 
BM/MONO4W, W.C.1. 
French Polishing.—Thoroughly practical tuition by post in all pro- 
cesses. See our list of pupils placed in well-paid positions.— 
BAKES, 116, Idle Road, Bradford. 
Lathes.—Well tested, simplified diagrams and clear instructions for 
any handyman to construct a satisfactory Toy or Model Maker’s 
Lathe from easily obtainable materials costing approximately 50/-. 
Price 3/6. Parts stocked.—W. 3ARHAM, ‘“‘Hilltop,’’ Bradmore 
Green, Coulsdon, Surrey. 
Over 1,000 Formulas for the handyman, woodworker, metalworker 
and’ others in our new book. Price 1/3 postage paid.—E. G. ASH- 
DOWN, BM/HWLO, London W.C.1. “ 
Washing Machine Rollers ‘re-wooded. Price list on request.—E. 
FARRAR, Ladder & Truck Works, Well Lane, Halifax. Tel. 2917. 
Handicraft Teaching.—Craftsmen, Wood or Metal, prepared for 
examinations by c@rrespondence coaching. Special terms for men in 
the fighting sefvicés. Government grant available-—MARRIOTT'S 
(of Chester), &t Burleigh Fields, Loughborough, Leics. 
Machinery Wanted.—All kinds of woodworking machines wanted: 
modern and high class types preferred; either cash or on instalment 
vstems.—STANDARD FURNITURE HOUSE. P.O. Bankipore, Bihar. 
dia. 
- Wanted.—Handicraft Woodwork (Keeble); Design. Woodwork 
(Kyle); other books on Handicraft, Drawing, Design, Cabinet Mak- 
ing. State price.—HAWKINS, 9, Hanman Road, Gloucester. 
For Sale.—Set 20 Wood Carving Tools, bargain, £3.--SCHOFIELD, 
Tonnacliffe House, Whitworth, Lancs. 
Wanted.—‘‘ Woodworker ”’ for May, 1943. I will pay good price.— 
BRITTAIN, 87, Tewkesbury Road, Birehfields, Birmingham, 20. 
For Sale.—Stanley Bailey Jointer No. 6, never used, 30s.; 7 Hollows, 
6 Rounds, 1 Bead Plane, good condition, 30s._-EVANS, 89a, New 
Road, Llanelly, S.. Wales. 
Wanted.— Book, ‘‘ Staining «nd Polishing,’’ Morris Smoothing Plane. 
}. Saw Bench.—-c/o Mataroa, Beare Green, Dc:king. Surrey. 


* EINISH ’ Is the true test of crafts- 

manship. It’s easy to impart a 

real professional ‘ finish ’ to woodwork 

and furniture you make at home, with 

**COLRON’’ WOOD DYE—the finest 
stain for all practical purposes. 


One coat of ‘“‘COLRON”’ Is all that 
Is required to emphasise the natural 
beauty of the wood grain. No smears— 
no overlaps—no trouble ! Leave from 
two to three hours, burnish with a 
rough dry cloth and you have a perfect 
base for french polishing or for waxing 
with ‘‘RONUK ’? FLOOR POLISH. 


WOOD DYES 


8 SHADES—ALL SIZES—8d. UPWARDS 


Write for cofour guide and full details to 1' 


RONUKLTD., Dept. 64, Portslade, Sussex 


COMPLETE SETS OR SEPARATE PARTS 


Set P60S8 


COMPLETE SETS FOR TROLLEYS, WAGONS, SACK AND 
WAREHOUSE APPLIANCES—ALL READY TO FIX. PLAIN OR 
RUBBER. AXLES ANY LENGTH. ASK FOR SET P.608. 


WHEELS ANY SIZE TO ORDER. 
ASK FOR IRON WHEELS LIST PLAIN OR RUBBER TYRED. 
COMPLETE SET OF HAND-TRUCK UNDERWORKS 
*¢The Little Wonder ’’ Set Truckwork Complete, ready to fix, no 


trouble at all. Set No. O—Wood wheels up : 
to 80 in. diam. Steel Tyres, Axle, Springs, £4.19-6 
Scrolls,etc. Carry 1} cwt. acre een 
Also other Complete Sets with Rubber-Tyred Wh--*- 
No special knowledge reav!= ¢wt. load. 
Also Wond “evucr and Wheel List. 


_.~-ar® feted for Castors of all kinds, 


Trolle 
Steel and Rubber. Wheels in Brass, y Wheels, etc., Iron 


Iron, Steel. Ask for Castor list, 


Supplies are mostly restricted by Government. All pri 
variation without notice. Close early Saturdays.” con eubject te 


Send 2d. stamp for LISTS: to Dept. ‘‘w.”’ Tel, RODNEY 3011 


THE SOUTH LONDON WHEEL & RUBBER TYRE WORKS LTD. 


Wholesale only: 


WILLIAM MARPLES & SONS LTD., 
HIBERNIA WORKS, SHEFFIELD, ENG. 


FOR TROLLEYS, TRUCKS, BARROWS, ETC, 


Stout Wheels, Thick Spokes 
Rubber Tyres. wired on. 
Best Steel Springs, Scrolls, 
etc. Strong jin. Axle. Any 
length to order, or send 
clear width of gateway. 


9 Sizes of Wheels. 5 Sizes 
of Rubber. Wheels and 
Axle sold separately. 


Also made for 4 cwt. load. 
Ask for Truck List. 


SPECIALISTS IN 
WOOD WHEELS, 
HAND - TRUCKS, 
BARROWS 
TRADE TRUCKS, 
BANK & WARE- 
HOUSE TROL- 
LEYS : CASTORS 
ALL K‘NDB 
TROLLEY 
WHEELS AND 
FITTIN GS— 
EVERY SiZB & 
TYPE. 


No Toy Wheels 
Availablsa at 


Our Grand Extra Strong RUBBER-TYRED WHEEI 4R 
Supplied in 9 sizes, with Axle and Caps. : 
4 Sizes of Rubber, loads 3-4 cwt. 

No. 4R Axles any length to order. 


Always ask for S.L.W.W. No. 4R Wheels. Present. 
Plain or Ball-Bearings. 
Complete sets supplied for making Hand Trucks. Ash for 
With Wheels, Axles, Caps, Springs, Scrolls, Clips. Ready to Trolley List. 


fix. Also supplied in many sizes to carry 1 cwt. load. 


54 NEW KENT RD., ELEPHANT & CASTLE, LONDON S.E.I 
aa (Established 1860) 


TY ZACK’S 
ELEPHANT BRAND 


SAWS 


CRAFTSMAN 
MADE AND 
FULLY 
WARRANTED 


OUR 

BOOKLET 
“SERVICING 4 
YOUR SAWS” 
‘TELLS YOU 
HOW TC GET 

THE BEST 

RESULTS 


FREE ON 


_ REQUEST 
enclosing this advertisement to 


W. TYZACK, SONS & TURNER, LTD. 


LITTLE LONDON WORKS SHEFFIELD 8 
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